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Reason and Russia 


HE world has had a surfeit of statesmen’s speeches in 
recent days. Truman and Byrnes, Attlee and Bevin, Stalin 
and Molotoy have all had their say. It can hardly be said that 
the feast of oratory has changed the aspect of the world’s con- 
suming problem. Indeed, the issue has been sharpened, for 
on both sides the last attempt to hide the fact that the Great 
Powers are at odds has broken down, and the stage of mutual 
abuse in public has been reached. There is no reason to 
doubt that large majorities both of the American and of the 
British publics stand behind their official spokesmen. But in 
both countries there is a deeply indignant minority—and per- 
haps a larger number of citizens who. are very troubled in their 
minds at the drift of events. As always. when there is a hot 
controversy afoot, the issue tends to be presented as an in- 
escapable choice between extremes both of which are un- 
acceptable, The ranks are indeed forming up. On the one 
side are those who would accord to Russian motives and actions 
an indulgence they would never dream of according to their 
own country. On the other side are those who see in every 
Russian move a deliberate preparation for aggression. 
An this growing tumult the voice of cool reason is getting 
dimmer and dimmer., The reasonable man, as usual, can sce 
a great deal in both sides of the argument. It is. unlikely, for 
example, that any citizen of, the Western democracies who can 
distinguish evidence from propaganda has any illusions left about 
the nature’ of the Soviet state.» Internally, it is a brutal and con- 


sciousless tyranny, whose exploitation of the individual is in 
no way excused by the fact that it is done under the banner of 
Marxian Socialism. Extetnally, it appears to have neither 
scruples nor ideals. The Soviet leaders ran away from Hitler 
for as long as they could and joined in the anti-Fascist crusade 
only when they had to. The fable that their boorish aggressive- 
ness now that they are on top can be explained and excused by 
the deep suspicions of the West that they have inherited from 
revolutionary days—a fable that many people in the West have 
tried hard to believe, against their better judgment—can be be- 
lieved no longer. The picture of the men in the Kremalin as 
so hag-ridden by nameless fears that they cannot think straight 
is ludicrous ; the evidence is that they are very cool calculators, 
well in control of their own emotions. Russian policy, on the 
showing it has made to date, is power politics, out to get what 
it can for the price it is willing to pay, and determined to 
exploit to the full the advantages that a dictatorship always has 
over democracies in the war of nerves. 


It has become difficult over recent months for any open- 
minded and reasonable man in the Western countries to resist 
the evidence that establishes these contentions. But they do 
not add up to the inevitability of war, certainly not in the fore- 
seeable future. They do not even add up to. the impossibility 
of a fruitful collaboration with Soviet Russia, It is true that 
the perfect harmony that inspired the dream of the United 
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Nations is impossible ; but it ought to be possible to establish 


national affairs can be transacted. It may be that a world, like 
a nation, cannot endure permanently, half slave and half free; 
but it can so endure a long time, during which the Russian 
people may be. liberated...It.is possible.that the Russian.ex~ 
pansionism of the last few years will be unable to stop, like 
Hitler’s ambition before it. But if it follows the pattern of 
Russian history, the tide will ebb and Russia’s attention will 
turn back inwards upon itself. And perhaps the chief reason 
for refusing to take the melodramatic view, at least for a decade 
or two, is that Russia is by no means as strong as the current 
imagination of the world supposes. The war that the Soviets 
were called upon to fight in 1941 was the sort of war at which 
the Russians excel, a defensive land war in their own country. 
They would not be nearly so strong in a war that had to be 
fought at a distance, and on three elements. The chief buttress 
of peace at the moment is the much abused balance of power, 
which ‘is strongly against Russia, and will remain so, unless 
Western carelessness allows the atomic bomb to get on to the 
wrong side.- The reasonable attitude for the liberal-minded 
Westerner to adopt towards Russia is one of dislike and even 
of distrust, but neither of fear nor of hostility. 

If this is so, the problem of relations with Russia becomes 
simply that of estimating what attitude on the part of the 
Western nations will most quickly manceuvre them and Russia 
into a posture of agreement—not of perfect fraternity but of 
willingness to do business. If the policy is to have a chance of 
success, it must be thought out coolly and rationally on the 
basis of the evidence, without the irruption of any emotion, as 
dispassionately as a psychiatrist approaches a difficult case. The 
only valid test of a policy is whether it would work. 

What, on the evidence, would be the probable effect of a 
Wallace policy of seeking out concessions that could be made 
to the Russians? Is it really possible to believe that they 
would soften their attitude and advance to meet the West ? 
Is that in character ? The answer surely must be No. There 
are examples of the Soviets yielding to pressure ; but it is 
difficult to remember an example, large or small, of them 
yielding to kindness. It is far more likely that concessions 
would be regarded as evidence of weakness, as advantages to 
be exploited. And what would be the effect on the Western 
countries (especially on America) of a concession policy that 
failed ? Would it not be an angry reaction into real hostility ? 
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It is, of course, impossible to be sure that the opposite policy 
relations on such a basis that the practical business of»amtet-- of firmness wi 


will yield results. But a Note on a later page draws 
from Mr Stalin’s latest interview the tentative inference tha 
it may perhaps already be paying dividends. On the evidence 
the policy of firmness wins on points. - ; 
The trouble about: this conclusion is that it gives such 
pleasure to the reactionaries, the neo-Fascists and the ex-Nazis, 
the clericals and the conservatives, that moderate liberal opinion 
rebounds in horror from the company that logic and reason bid 
it keep. This is the explanation of the persistent suggestions 
that’ Britain, seeking its usual’ middle course, should offer to 
mediate between American and Russian policy. But apart from 
the usual disadvantages of the dilute compromise, there is one 
unanswerable objection to any British offer of mediation: 
neither of the other parties would have it. Britain is the oldest 
and still the largest object of Russian diatribes. And any 
British attempt to mediate would call forth charges of betrayal 
from America, which might be enough to set off another of 
the sudden shifts in American policy—perhaps back to t 


yrnes was toying before last Christmas. 

The way in which the liberal-minded man can keep his hands 
clean in the “firmness” camp is by holding steadily before 
him a clear vision of what the object of the ess is. It is 
not to win a diplomatic battle, or to undermine the Soviet 
system or to establish the ascendancy of one ideology over an- 
other, but to produce a willing agreement. It is right, after all 
that has happened, to await some concrete evidence of Russian 
goodwill before any further advance is made from the West. 
It is right to insist on deeds and refuse to be taken in by even 
the most interviews with journalists. But it will also 
be right to meet every real Russian step with at least two 
Western steps towards the common mecting place ; that is the 
magnanimity that the stronger side owes to the weaker. It is 
right to be unyielding when Russian policy presses upon a rea! 
British interest, legitimately held. But it is wrong to make 
political demonstrations, condemned to ineffectiveness, in areas 
where Russia’s legitimate interests are greater than our own. If 
this present contest with Russia is thought of as a diplomatic 
war, to end with the enemy defeated or driven off, then some 
day it will be a real war. If it is thought of as the psycho- 
logical problem of curing the present schizophrenia of the world, 
then even a drastic treatment—perhaps only a drastic treat- 
ment—has a chance of success. 


Welsh Independence 


ONDAY’S Parliamentary debate on Welsh affairs failed 
to settle whether there is only a Welsh economic problein 
or whether there is also a political one, All sections of Welsh 
opinion were at one in demanding that unemployment, depres- 
sion and acute poverty—with their attendant evil of large-scale 
migration—should be banished from Wales, never to return. 
The Government spokesmen were at one in promising that 
this should be done. But many of the spokesmen for Wales 
went further and demanded that Wales should be given a 
new political status that would accord with Wales’s claim to 
be a nation in its own right and not a mere appendage of 
England. Boiled down, these rather vague national aspirations 
have found practical outlet to date in the demand, backed by 
nearly all Welsh local authorities and a majority of Welsh 
MPs, for a Welsh Office to be set up on the Scottish model, 
headed by a Secretary of State for Wales. But wider political 
possibilities are also being canvassed. Wales, like Scotland, 
is in a self-assertive mood and the suggestions put forward 
range variously from an elected advisory council to Home Rule 
or even to the grant of Dominion status. In ‘short, the 
Welsh want to cease to be part of England ; but they are not 
agreed on whether they want the status of Scotland, of Northern 
Ireland or of Eire. 
The Government has resolutely, and on the whole logically, 
refused to believe that any of these political solvents would 
assist Welsh economic recovery. But where issues of national 


sentiment—even the rather tenuous ones that Wales can com- 
mand—are at stake, logic is mot enough. A large section 
of Welsh opinion, in particular opinion in Monmouth and 
Eastern Glamorgan, would accept Pope’s dictum that “ whate’er 
is best administered is best ” and not care what political forms 
they lived under so long as these brought them prosperity. 
Mr Aneurin Bevan is an effective spokesman for this group. 
But this attitude is not typical of Welsh opinion. Wales 1s 
the stronghold of the Liberal » who have always been 
sympathetic the theories of radial self-determination, whether 
applied to Europe or to the United Kingdom. At last year’s 
general election, when Wales finally transferred its allegiance 
from Liberal to Labour, the nationalist issue flared again into 
prominence. A Welsh Nationalist Party took the field and, 
although it collected less than 15,000 votes and is not to he 
taken erm it did stimulate many Labour pandidates 
into making far-reaching i such as the appointmen 
of a Welsh Secretary of 8 te and the creation of a Welsh 
Broadcasting Corporation. The past promises of its members 
are now an embarrassment to | overnment. Mr James 
Griffiths, for instance, must be rueing his words about estab- 
lishing a separate Coal Board for Wales. But that such promises 
were necessary indicates the state of Welsh opinion. 

It is certain that Welsh public opinion will not be satisfied 
with the Government’s present proposals. All that these really 
amount to is the strengthening of the present machinery for 
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inter-departmental co-ordination at the Welsh regional level 
and the issue of an annual White Paper on Wales. The fatal 
flaw in the committee that is to be set up is that it will have 
a civil servant and not a Minister for chairman; it will thus 
lack any political means or incentive for turning its deliberations 
into action. This defect could and should be remedied. But 
even so Wales would not be satisfied. What it demands is a 
Minister all of its own. The difficulty is to see what it hopes 
to get out of this arrangement. The attraction of having a 
Minister charged exclusively with the care of Welsh affairs 
is that he could always go to the Cabinet with the Welsh 
viewpoint. But if he, himself, had no departmental responsi- 
bilities, he would be liable to be singularly ineffective—and, in 
so far as his will did prevail, he would set a dangerous example 
of power without responsibility. Supposing, on the other hand, 
that Wales were given an administration of its own for certain 
purposes, all the difficulties that Scotland has experienced would 
result with few of the advantages. The Scottish Secretary, 
who is the sole effective means of relaying Scotland’s variety 
of needs to the British Ministers concerned, is always in danger 
of becoming either a bottleneck or a dictator, or both. Only 
an exceptional man can make the office effective. 

Moreover, the case for a separate administration is far 
stronger in Scotland than in Wales. Scotland, to start with, 
has its own system of law which necessitates some degree 
of administrative separation. There is no such necessity for 
Wales. Further, Scotland has a short and distinct border with 
England, it has a fair degree of economic cohesion, it has one 
or rather two suitable centres for a capital. Wales, on the other 
hand, has no natural capital. Cardiff, the obvious choice, is 
so badly placed for access from Central and North Wales that 
Welsh representatives find it more convenient to confer at 
Shrewsbury or London than on Welsh soil. The economic lines 
of force, like the means of communication, run from Wales 
into England and not crosswise within Wales. Measures could, 
of course, be taken to remedy this defect, such as the con- 
struction of a trunk road from North to South Wales, which 
is at present being vigorously advocated. But whatever 
the merits of this particular proposal, it would be madness 
to squander resources merely for the purpose of pleasing Celtic 
sentiment when Wales has so many genuine economic needs 
requiring assistance. 

Wales’s claim to special political treatment rests not on the 
administrative facts of the case, but on historical grounds of 
possessing a separate racial and cultural identity. Even this 
claim shauld not be pushed too far. Only one in three of the 
residents in Wales can today speak the Welsh language. 
Industrial South Wales has experienced, during the time of its 
development, large-scale immigration from England, as well 
as the more recent emigration to England. The pure Celtic 
strain, speaking the Celtic tongue, lives on, if at all, mainly in 
the rural fastnesses of central Wales. There is, nevertheless, a 
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distinctive Welsh strain within the British race, diffused tnrough4 
out the kingdom but mainly concentrated in its homeland.) 
The existence of a deep-rooted and popular Welsh culture is 
evidenced by the numerous Eisteddfods, national and local, 
that are still held throughout Wales. Wales has, too, ancient 


ties of history which have been cemented over the last twenty< ‘ 


five years by its companionship in misery. 


* 


Without doubt, greater respect should be shown by Whitehall 
towards the Welsh cultural tradition. Is there any good reason 
why Wales should not have its own broadcasting corporation? 
Little quarrel can be found with the Ministry of Education, 
whose independent Welsh department, although seated in 
London, is a stronger: upholder of the Celtic tradition than 
the Welsh themselves. But other departments have something 
to learn about Wales, in manners at any rate. Petty affronts, 
however, do not add up to a case for wholesale administrative 
devolution. The real question that Wales has to consider is 
how its undeniable historical and cultural community of interest 
can best find expression under present conditions. The 
essential thing is not to take any steps to impede the 
economic recovery on which all else rests. The roots of 
Welsh national life have been sapped by the migration to 
England of the young «nd the able, and by poverty and un- 
employment among such as remain. The Welsh way of life 
cannot exist in a vacuum. It is dying even in rural homes, as 
hill farming dwindles and the schools close. For the last 
twenty years the ambitious Welshman, like Dr Johnson’s 
Scotsman, has seen no finer scenery than the high road leading 
to England. To London has poured the abundance of Welsh 
talent, in business, law and administration, which had found 
no scope in a country where few jobs are highly paid. This 
trend has to be put into complete reversal, if a Welsh national 
life is to survive ; but a cure for such drastic economic ills 
has to be sought in London as well as Wales. 


Wales has every claim to steady and generous economic! 


assistance from the United Kingdom, in repayment for grievous 
past sins of omission. But this assistance has now to be recog- 
nised as being absolutely indispensable. Wales is in no position 
to pull itself from the mire by its own boot-straps. It has 
become an extremely poor country. The product of a 1d. rate 
for all Wales fetches less than for the City of Westminster. 
No figures of the Welsh financial balance are available, but 
tax revenue per head is lower than for England. Against this, 
the Welsh local authorities receive a relatively high proportion 
of grant from the Exchequer and will shortly, when the Govern- 
ment implements its policy of further assisting the poorer 
authorities, get a higher one. The cost of coal production in 
South Wales is higher than in any other large field and a heavy 
debit balance is recovered from the Coal Charges Account. 
No amount of talk about the natural riches of Wales can 
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disguise the fact that its two chief industries, coal and agriculture, 
are dependent on state assistance—that is, on assistance from 
England. : 

The poverty of Wales is due to the lack of secondary indus- 
tries to replace the declining basic industries, which have con- 
tinued to displace workers during the war, while in the near 
future rationalisation of the tinplate industry may be expected 
to produce a new burst of technological unemployment. It is 
probable that the present plans and powers for guiding industry 
to Wales under the Development Areas legislation will not be 
mearly adequate to the need, once factory building in more 
favoured localities becomes free of licence. More employ- 
ment for male labour must be created, and selected light 
industries should be guided to the rural areas and market 
towns, as well as to the mining valleys. But no one would 
deny that the Government is now moying in the right direction 
and that it is not, all in all, doing too badly by Wales. New 
industrial plans inevitably take time to mature and cannot 
avert a transitional period of depression, as was pointed out 
two years ago by the Welsh Reconstruction gene! Committee 
itself. What every Welsh patriot has to ask himself is whether 
a separate Welsh administration could make a better job of it. 
There can be little doubt about the answer. It is only a con- 
certed national effort, backed by the provision of national 
finance on a vast scale, that can erect the factories, clear and 
rebuild the derelict mining towns, rehabilitate the hill farms, 
supply the villages with water and electricity, and do all the 
other things needed to lift Wales from its state of slumdom. 

It does not follow from this argument that Welsh political 
demands should merely be brushed aside. But the appointment 
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of a Welsh Secretary would give the Welsh all the administra. 
tive disadvantages of mare ae without providing a tea) 
national rallying point. y of the Welsh spokesmen 
are. coming to realise this fact. The demand fo; ; 
Secretary has primarily been used as a rallying Point 
for all sections of Welsh opinion, in default of agreeme,: 
on wider aims, Now that it has again been rejected, jt 
is up to Welsh opinion to think out its real requiremeny 
more closely. It is understandable that Wales should fee! 
the need for some more effective form of public opiniog 
than is provided by local government, whose structure is even 
more. decayed and obsolete in Wales than it is in England, 
Possibly, a partial solution might be found in a drastic re. 
organisation of Welsh local government, which would bring into 
being one or several regional councils, A Welsh regional 
assembly is at least a better and more fruitful idea than 
a Welsh Minister and warrants careful consideration. Another 
suggestion is the creation of a directly elected advisory counc'] 
for the whole of Wales; but an elected body would not be 
content merely to advise and might lead to frustrating con- 
flicts of authority. Compromises that fall short of giving Wales 
authority in its own affairs within a defined sphere will satisfy 
nobody. If the Welsh make up their minds that they want as 
much Home Rule as Northern Ireland has—if it is proved that 
a real majority of them really want it—then the English would 
be very foolish to give the impression of standing in the way. 
The argument against Welsh Home Rule is that it would hurt 
Wales, not that it would hurt England. And if the Welsh really 
put their nationalism above their prosperity, that, in the last 
analysis, is their own concern. 


After Brighton 


“PASSING from an era of propaganda to one of responsi- 

bility ’ was how Lord Citrine, in his farewell speech to 
the Trades Union Congress, described the present phase in 
which the trade union movement finds itself. The long and 
painful transition from the barricades to the board-room lis 
at length been accomplished, and to-day the TUC exerts its 
influence, not so much through strikes and demonstrations, as 
through reasoned arguments before an independent arbitrator 
or an industrial court—or in the Cabinet Room. It is a far 
cry from Tolpuddle to Transport House, and the delegates to 
the 78th TUC at Brighton were not allowed by their leaders 
to forget the changed conditions that had taken place in their 
fortunes. With 6,500,000 affiliated members, the TUC is 
bigger and stronger than ever in its history, although it is still 
a long way from its target of 100 per cent membership. The 
repeal of the Trades Disputes Act has brought over a quarter 
of a million civil servants into its ranks, and professional and 
black-coated workers have become more willing to affiliate, and 
more vocal when affiliated, than ever before. The TUC is 
conscious of its new power and, with a Labour Government 
in office, is moving more and more from the defensive to the 
offensive. Many thoughtful words were spoken, many wise 
counsels ofered to the conference last week. Will they be acted 
upon by the rank and file? In what direction will the unions 
exercise their influence? In other words, where do we go from 
Brighton? 

Many encouraging signs emerged from the conference. The 
mere fact that the TUC recognises the need for maximum pro- 
duction and maximum productivity is in itself a significant 
advance on previous attitudes. Whereas at earlier conferences a 
speaker who called for increased production would have been 
howled down as a “ bosses’ man,” this year, not only was 2 
clarion call for more effort sounded, but all artificial barriers to 
greater output were roundly condemned. Mr Dukes, the out- 
going chairman, urged the unions to abandon the restrictive 
methods and practices which impeded maximum production per 
unit of labour ; he asked them to reconsider their opposition to 
piecework systems and techniques of scientific management, such 
as time and motion study ; and he suggested that the time had 
come to evolve a new approach to collective ining and wage 


structures. The TUC’s acceptance of double-shift working, 
cautious and conditional though it may be, is a definite step in the 
right direction, provided that it is applied in practice. And it 1s 
in practice that the test of the new attitude will come. Th: 
insistence on the principle of the 40-hour week, irrespective of 
its effect on production, and the large vote against permitting 
the Poles to be employed in British industry, were perhaps more 
accurate reflections of the prevailing attitude in the individual 
unions and among the rank and file than any amount of endorse- 
ment of abstract propositions by the leaders. 

The delegates showed more sense than the General Council 
on. the question of wages. The familiar Transport House line 
was advanced—that the idea of a “ wages policy” is a Tory 
attempt to place a ceiling on wages, that it would hamper 
individual unions in their negotiations and interfere with the 
normal process of collective bargaining. Yet a resolution calling 
for a review of the wage situation, with a view to establishing 
a legally enforceable national minimum, and revising negotiating 
machinery, secured as many as 2,657,000 votes, against the 
General Council’s 3,522,000. This, one would have thought, 
was not a very revolutionary demand. Indeed, it merely asked 
for an investigation, without committing anybody to anything. 
It is difficult to see how the refusal even to countenance such a 
proposal squares with the chairman’s call for an examination 
of the collective bargaining technique. And, while the usual 
demand for a relaxation of labour controls was put forward, n0 
eee methods were suggested for ensuring sufficient labour 

the under-manned, unattractive but essential industries. 

The whole question of wages and incentives will obviously 
have to be faced sooner or later. There were vague references 
to the need for increasing the supplies of consumer goods '1 
indorsed areas, and, more speci , a resolution | 

ing for an investigation of the effects on industry of Pay-As- 
You tars income tax, but the wider issues of how to provide 
added incentives and greater productivity. 

If the TUC was somewhat groping in its approach to a pro- 
duction policy, although its articulate gropings were along the 
right lines, it was anything but indefinite about the part “ 
wants to play in the conduct of industrial affairs. A resolution 
calling for greater workers’ participation in industry was 
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with acclamation, and the main criticism of the Government's 
nationalisation programme was the tendency to appoint the 
«wrong ” kind of person to its public Boards and Corporations. 
In fact, the TUC has very little cause to take umbrage. The 
review of the General Council’s activities since Labour came to 
power shows that at any rate at the top there is machinery for 
Government consultation with the trade unions on every major 
and minor issue. Trade union representatives figure on nearly 
every Government-appointed council or committee, and not 
only do the Working Parties include equal numbers of em- 
ployers” and workers’ representatives, but the same basis of 
representation has been recommended for all the industrial 
boards so far proposed. It is perhaps true that at the lower 
level there is less day-to-day consultation than during the war, 
but at any rate the principle of workers’ consultation is becoming 
widely recognised. 

But consultation—the right to be told the reasons for decisions 
and to make suggestions—is a very different thing from actual 
participation in management—the right to influence the actual 
policies of industry. Many trade unionists have ambitions that 
take them right into the board rooms of industry and they have 
naturally been very annoyed by Sir Stafford Cripps’s statement 
over the weekend that there are very few wage-earners who are 
qualified to fulfil responsible functions in the administration of 
industry. But of course Sir Stafford is entirely right. Whether 
or not it will ever be a sound policy to have the unions partici- 
pating in management, it would certainly be a wholly imprac- 
ticable policy today ; it would only result in a lowering of the 
standard of management in British industry, which is none too 
high already. If the unions want to increase their share of 
responsibility, the first thing they must do is to follow Lord 
Citrine’s adv.ce arid pay more attention to training and equipping 
their members. The rather humdrum routine of a branch 
secretary or shop steward is not necessarily the best training for 
running an industry; nor does the present bureaucratic atmo- 
sphere of Transport House throw up the Bevins or Citrines of 
the movement. Initiative and responsibility are essential quali- 
fications for industrial life. 


Equally, there is an urgent need for the trade union movement 
to modernise its own structure and strategy. A valuable report 
on trade union organisation, recommending measures to avoid 
overlapping and uneconomic inter-union competition, was 
accepted by the 1944 Congress. Yet little has been done to 
bring it into practice. The amalgamation of the two unions 


The 


HE United Nations had barely met for their second assembly 

when a demand for the revision of the Charter was laid 
before them. The right of the Great Powers to exercise a veto 
on majority decisions in the Security Council is challenged by 
the representative of Cuba ; he has tabled a motion calling for 
“a general conference of members under Article 109 of the 
Charter in order to eliminate the veto.” Article 109 provides 
for revision of the Charter “ by a two-thirds vote of the members 
of the General Assembly and by a vote of any seven members 
of the Security Council.” The preliminary discussion in the 
Assembly has already demonstrated that the Cuban proposal 
has not the slightest chance of being accepted. The demand 
for the abolition of the veto is backed by a number of small 
states ; Australia, Mexico and New Zealand have been foremost 
among the critics. Spokesmen of other small and medium- 
sized Powers, however, have felt that the demand for a revision 
of the Charter at this early stage of the United Nations’ career 
is unrealistic, and the states that follow the Russian lead have 
come out strongly against any revision. Great Britain, the 
United States, China and, it seems, France also, hold that the 


time for revision has not yet come. But the great Western 
Powers are undoubtedly in some sympathy with the opposition 
of the smaller nations ; and all have made it clear that in their 
view the Russian representative on the Security Council has 
been guilty of an abuse of his veto right. Mr Molotov, on the 
other hand, has voiced his Government’s unbending opposition 
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catering for distributive workers, the fusion of the loose district 
federation of mineworkers into a single national union, and the 
affiliation of the Amalgamated Engineering Union to the Con- 
federation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions are all 
steps in the right direction. But the smaller craft unions are 
extremely jealous of their autonomy and the suspicions and 
vested interests of local leaderships are hard to break down. 
Although there are federations comprising all the building and 
cotton trade unions, the existence of a large number of autond- 
mous and largely competing unions in these two industries 
prevents any unified policy and, as the Cotton Working Party 
report pointed out, is also a barrier to increased efficiency. The 
General Council is generally too much afraid of treading on 
the corns of its affiliated unions to press its point of view. 

A clear warning has been sounded to the “ giants” of the 
TUC, the two General Workers’ unions. Such debate as arose 
over the “closed shop ” issue reflected the fear of the minnows 
of being swallowed by the whales, and it was signficant that 
many of the smaller craft unions automatically lined up against 
the big “bloc” vote. If the General unions are to justify 
their existence and to continue to cater for heterogeneous groups 
of workers, who might more appropriately be organised in 
specialised unions, then they should overhaul their machinery. 
The main cause of the recent trouble with the dockers, gas 
workers and busmen was dissatisfaction with the methods of 
the General Workers’ unions, and there is no doubt that many 
industrial disputes would be avoided if there were improved 
machinery for settling difficulties on the spot and if there were 
closer contact between the leaders and the rank and file. 


The Brighton Conference has shown that there is no “ split ” 
between the Government and the TUC, although there are 
plenty of differences. It remains to be seen how far trade union 
pressure can be successful in influencing the Government on 
for example the forty hour week or the resettlement of Poles. 
But trade union influence is not confined to domestic policies, 
and the TUC is equally determined to make its voice heard in 
international affairs. The unexpectedly large vote for the 
electricians’ resolution censuring Mr Bevin’s policy cannot be 
lightly brushed aside as the work of a communist minority. 
Even less can the Foreign Secretary ignore the urgent demand 
for an immediate, unilateral break with Franco—carried by 
four to one. It is indeed on foreign affairs, rather than on 
home affairs, that the first test of trade union influence on the 
Government will come. 


Veto 


to any limitation of the prerogatives of the Great Powers. He 
has given the dramatic warning that 

repudiation of the principle of unanimity of all the Great 

Powers would mean in practice the liquidation of the United 

Nations, because this principle is the cornerstone of the 

organisation. 
There seems to be some. similarity between the controversy 
over the veto at Flushing Meadows, New York, and the debate 
over procedure that dominated the opening stages of the Peace 
Conference in Paris. At the Luxembourg, the small nations 
challenge the rule about the two-thirds majority required for 
the passing of amendments and recommendations to the draft 
treaties. All the big Powers were committed to support that 
rule. But while Russia was bent on enforcing it in all its 
rigidity, the Western Powers preferred to give it a more flexible 
and liberal interpretation. At Flushing Meadows, too, it is 
the interpretation of the veto rather than its abolition that is 
the real issue. aes 

Four more or less distinct viewpoints on this issue can 
be discerned at all stages of the discussion, from Dumbarton 
Oaks and Yalta, where the formula on the veto incorporated in 
the Charter was finally laid down, to the present day. The 
Russians at first insisted on a most comprehensive and extreme 
application of the veto. Before, and also during, the Yalta 
Conference Marshal Stalin saw the United Nations as a mere 
appendage to the Concert of Powers which existed during the 
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war and which he projected into the future peace. The military 
decisions, the political agreements and the diplomatic bargains 
made by the Great Powers during the war were not subject to 
public debate. The Russian conception of the United Nations 
was designed to perpetuate that state of affairs through a veto 
that was to be comprehensive enough to enable each of the Big 
Five to veto not only action by the Security Council, but also 
discussion of any “ dispute or situation” that might arise. The 
original Russian idea was apparently that the Big Five should 
refrain from bringing pressure to: bear on one another through 
public discussion and through canvassing among the small and 
medium-sized states. The Great Powers, according to this view, 
should have acted vis-a-vis the smaller nations as a cohesive bloc, 
promulgating its decisions to the General Assembly. Inside the 
Security Council, the Big Five should have formed a sort 
of inner Cabinet with practically unlimited prerogatives. At 
Yalta and in the Charter this view was abandoned in favour of a 
compromise formula. But it is presumably the original Russian 
conception to which Mr Molotov is referring whenever he 
stresses with such insistent emphasis the need for the 
“unanimity of the Great Powers.” What he recalls on such 
occasions is the Paradise Lost of Teheran, Potsdam and Yalta. 
The Russian conception has certainly quite a lot to commend 
it. But it has been frustrated by two major obstacles. The 
pre-condition for so close a Concert of the Great Powers was 
a community of purpose between them such as existed during 
the war but does not exist in peace. Secondly, the Russian 
conception also presupposed a passive and meek audience. of 
small and medium-sized Powers such as was perhaps possibile 
‘in 1815, but not in 1945. 

Throughout all the phases of the debate over the veto, th 
has been illustrated by the almost violent opposition of many 
small and medium-sized nations to “dictation by the Great 
Powers.” The “revolts” of the small nations have so far 
aught the Russians very little, because they invariably suspect 
that the “ revolts” are somehow staged by the Great Powers. 
It is, indeed, difficult to deny that the tensions and the rivalries 
between Russia and the Western Powers have tended to en- 
courage the smaller nations of Latin America or the Dominions 
to criticise the veto much more bluntly than they would have 
done otherwise. Nevertheless, the Rusians commit a character- 
istic error when they treat nearly all the smaller nations outside 
their sphere of influence as puppets either of Great Britain 
or of the United States. In the light of Mexico’s traditional 
and sometimes violent opposition to “ dollar diplomacy ” it is 
sheer nonsense to suggest that, in demanding the abolition of 
the veto, the Mexicans are acting at the instigation of American 
diplomacy. 

Similarly, in their conception of the British Empire, the 
Russians are accustomed to confound Colonies and Dominions, 
and grossly to underrate the extent to which the Dominion 
Governments are the makers of theif own policies. The 
antagonism between small and great Powers has been one of 
the permanent undercurrents of modern world politics ; and 
it implies enormous ignorance, to say the least, to suggest, 
as the Russians do, that it has been freshly invented to he 
used as a stick against the Soviet Union. The antagonism 
between the Great Powers and the smaller nations has, 
naturally enough, centred on the issue of the veto. The 
more Russia has insisted on its rigid enforcement, and the more 
uncompromisingly it has come out in favour of the absolute pre- 
ponderance of the Great Powers, the more it has provoked the 
smaller nations to give their natural opposition to that pre- 
ponderance an anti-Russian edge. The more unrealistic Mr 
Molotov’s conception of the veto has been, the more utopian 
has Dr Evatt’s opposition to it become. ‘For the demand for 
a complete abolition of the veto is purely utopian. It. pre- 
supposes nothing less than the abolition of national sovereignties 
and the creation of a world government, an ideal which Russia’s 
‘critics are as reluctant as Russia itself to put into: practice. 
In the Council of the old League of Nations, the. doctrine 
of the equality of nations was embodied in the universal right 
of veto, accorded to all members,:big and small. The result 
was the League’s impotence when it. came to; action. The 
extrem st Opposition to the veto has. asked for a simple reversal 
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of that principle, that is, for a denial of the veto to all anj 
sundry, in the name of the same doctrine. At San Francisco, 
the small powers, nevertheless, accepted the so-called Ya);, 
formula when the big Powers promised to use the yet 
moderately: and “sparingly.” But just as Mr Molotov ani 
Mr Gromyko tend to fall back on the original Russian cop. 
ception of the omnipotent Concert of Great Powers, so th: 
small nations, too, incline to fight, all over again, their origin2| 
battle for the equality of big and small. 


x 


Between the extremes, there are the two moderate viewpoini; 
on the veto ; and the difference between these two viewpoint; 
shows the real scope for any possibie modification of the veto 
in the future. One view is that its use should be limited only 
to punitive action against nations guilty of aggression and 
breaches of the peace or’ threats to the peace. No veto at all 
should, according to this view, apply to pacific settlement of 
disputes or to any investigation of disputes or “ situations.” 
This view was at one time held by the British, but was aban- 
doned in favour of President Roosevelt’s Yalta formula. It 
had relatively few supporters in the United States towards the 


end of the war, but has won very strong support there since. 


American and British critics of the Charter most often think 
of revision in terms of restricting the right of veto to occasion; 
when punitive action is in question. 

The Yalta formula, embodied in the Charter, extends the 
veto also to those peaceful settlements of disputes to which the 
vetoing Great Power is not a party. The Charter, in other 
words, does not allow a Great Power to obstruct the pacific 
settlement of a dispute to which it is a party. In theory, a 
Great Power should be able to exercise its veto in the peaceful 
settlement of only those disputes in which it is not directly 
interested. , 

Had these provisions of the Charter been strictly observed 
there would hardly have been any reason at all to raise the 
issue of the veto: now. This is a point which has often been 
missed by the critics of the Charter, who apparently rarely 
take the trouble to read its actual provisions. The obstructions 
to the work of the Security Council have more often than not 
arisen despite its constitution, and not because of it. In the 
first dispute before the Security Council, the controversy 
between Russia and Persia, Russia was clearly not entitled 
to invoke the veto. Mr Vyshinsky at first tried to evade the 
provisions of the Charter, arguing that the Security Council 
had first to ascertain whether there was any dispute between 
Russia and Persia. When these academic objections were over- 
ridden, Russia did not eventually resort to the veto. Instead. 
it resorted to a much more powerful and effective method that 
had not been, and could not have been, provided for by the 
Charter. It resorted to the boycott of the Security Council— 
Mr Gromyko simply walked out of the conference room. Ir 
other cases the Russians have resorted to the device of having 
their allies come forward as the formal protagonists—as when 
the Ukraine brought its complaint about Indonesia—so that 
Russia itself, not being a party, could retain the veto right. 
Thus, though the veto has been used legitimately—for example. 
in preventing the acceptance of new members of the United 
Nations—its use has more often been contrary to the spirit 
of the Yalta compromise. 

Tt may well be that a limitation of the veto to punitive action 
might prevent a recurrence of some of the. unedifying quarrels 
and squabbles that have filled the sessions of the Security 
Council. But it is not certain or even probable that it would 
do so. No constitution can be so perfect as to make evasions 
impossible, Provided a constitution is not hopelessly bad, 
it will work when there is a will to make it work. It will not 
work when the pressure of conflicting interests and policies 
is too strong for members to accept a common code of behaviour. 
The fact that the voting procedure of the Charter has not 


proved very workable so far has been the symptom of a crisis 
and not its cause. . A -revision of the Charter at this stage 


would be an attempt to cure the of a disease and 
not the disease. itself. soe ig 
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The Craze for Training 


HE first of this short series of articles discussed the main 

magnetic forces drawing young men and women into the 
public services or imto trade and commerce. The second 
described one of the agencies for selecting new recruits for the 
higher grades and fitting them into the appropriate openings-— 
the Ministry of Labour’s Appointments Derartment. This third 
and last article of the series is concerned with the causes which 
lie behind the present widespread demand for training of a!! 
kinds. 

The present fashion for training is raging as violently as any 
mode in the Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré. Training schemes 
exist for administrators and building operatives, doctors and 
domestic servants, ex-servicemen and unemployed: the latest 
addition to the collection is a scheme to turn the time-honoured 
nanny into a professional woman. With training all the rage 
those poor mortals who are neither trained nor in training 
are sometimes forced to wonder whether any importance is 
still attached to common sense, judgment and experience, and 
what reasons lie behind this torrent of training schemes, 
particularly those which are attempts to turn open markets into 
professional closed shops. 

There are three main streams feeding this torrent. The 
source of the first is the wartime dislocation of the normal 
processes of entry into occupations ; many boys and girls have 
been obliged to go straight from school or university into the 
Services without the time to start on an apprenticeship or pro- 
fessional training ; others were taken from their work at a 
later age, and are now unwilling to return to their pre-war 
jobs owing to changes in their mental horizons. For all these 
victims of the war some help in the process of readjustment has 
been needed, both to accelerate the acquisition of new skills, 
and to acclinhatise them to their peacetime surroundings. 

The second stream has also a wartime source. During ihe 
war the drain on civilian manpower was so severe and the need 
to make one man do the work of two so compelling that em- 
ployers were driven to consider many methods of improving 
the efficiency of their staff. In the civil service, for example, 
an entirely new attitude towards staff training was born and has 
since grown into a creature of large size. Where the civil ser- 
vice has led with such zest it is not surprising that the non- 
official community has followed. In the industrial field the 
“Training within Industry” schemes were and are the out- 
standing examples of the same stimulus and response. 


* 


The source from which the third stream flows is insecurity. 
The bitter experiences of the 1920s and 1930s, and the un- 
steadying effects of wartime upheavals have engendered an 
intense desire for security. The timing of social security legis- 
lation is no accident: it is the direct descendant of unemploy- 
ment and wartime anxiety ; its collateral branches are not, how- 
ever, all welcome relatives. That parents have now realised 
the dangers of blind alley occupations is good ; that they want 
their children to have a better education is also good ; but that 
they should concentrate on safe careers with a nice income 
after 40 years, and that the professions and black-coated occu- 
pations should be their principal goals is not so healthy. This 
‘8 particularly the case as more and more occupations are 
becoming “ professionalised ” and barred to the outsider, who 
may be every bit as good but does not conform to the exact 


pattern laid down for the job. This growing sectionalisin is 
areal danger. Its irritating and wasteful effects have long been 
a music hall joke in the industrial field, where it takes three 
or four men to renew a broken sink or remove a gas stove: 
its extension to the professional field has been less observed. 

¢ desire to maintain good standards of workmanship is right, 
Ut a narrow interest in maintaining false scarcity values is 


wrong. Architects and accountants—the latter very recently-—- 
have made attempts to create tighter professional organisations 
on the plea that the public can then be assured of a high 
standard of service. But such an argument is often coupled 
with conditions which can be used to restrict entry and to 
provide for a professional association and a closed shop as 
damaging to enterprise and individual liberty as the closed 
shops of the trade unions and trade associations. This position 
already exists to a considerable extent among lawyers and 
doctors, and the record of the way in which they have used 
their powers—the question of permitting refugee doctors to 
practise in this country will stand as an example—gives no 
assurance that the general good will always be preferred to 
narrower professional interests. Standards of skill should be 
maintained by a system which does not put power and profit 
into too tempting a juxtaposition. 

This third incentive for training, that of security, has, there- 
fore, two facets. On the one side there is the desire of the 
individual to equip himself with a skill, be it manual or mental, 
so that his market value is increased and he has some protective 
armour against economic forces. On the other side there is the 
vested interest of the members of a trade or profession, who 
wish to narrow the door of entry and to raise their own status. 
To both of these, training is attractive for purposes of self- 
protection against insecurity. 


* 


This is the individual or sectional viewpoint. But the issue 
must also be looked at from the other end of the telescope, from 
which the arguments of the individual or group of individuals 
look small and only the larger features of society are visible. 
When is training good and when is it bad? What schemes 
need expansion and which need careful watching ? 

It can be said straight away that training schemes which 
assist the individual to adjust himself more rapidly from an 
abnormal state to a normal state of society are good. The special 
courses carried out by the Services to help men to choose their 
civilian occupations, the three months’ business training courses 
organised by the Ministry of Labour, the training schools for 
building operatives and the like which make up for some 
of the time lost or partly lost on military service, these and 
other schemes like them are good. Equally commendable are 
the short courses given to new recruits in the civil service and 
elsewhere, which are designed to give the new entrants a bird’s 
eye view of the organisation they are entering, and a 
course of instruction by expert instructors which will save time - 
and mistakes later on. These are, for the most part, elementary 
courses of training which carry with them no highly specialised 
qualifications. 

Next come the longer training courses,.such as the two years’ 
business training courses in private firms now sponsored by the 
Ministry of Labour, or the various courses organised by large 
firms before the war for university trainees, or the two year 
probationary period for new recruits to the administrative grade 
of the civil service. The value of these courses varies from 
place to place, but it cannot be too strongly emphasised that 
management and administration must never be taught as high 
mysteries dependent on a theoretical knowledge of commercial 
methods or the machinery of government. The training should 
contain a minimum of passive listening to lectures or watching 
someone else on the job. It must be designed to test character 
and ability, and to give a small area of responsibility, not 
to inculcate a narrow expertise or a fear of making mistakes. 
In the past the civil service has killed the energy and en- 
thusiasm of its new recruits by endless paper drafting, and has 
shut them off from outside contacts and wider experiences. 
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And the business world has been far too inclined to treat its 
trainees as supers, to deny any personal responsibility, and to 
‘ ignore the special attributes of mind which university life 
produces. Training in these spheres is valuable only if at the 
end of it the employer knows the qualities of his man, and the 
man understands the organisation and his own possibilities 
within it. 

Lastly, there are the more specialised forms of training for 
callings that have not hitherto been regarded as defined pro- 
fexsions. Some of these schemes, where they are designed to 
put a sharper edge on essential skill in professions that are not, 
and never could be, restricted, are certainly to be praised. The 
recent proposals to set up a British Institute of Management 
and an Administrative Staff College, for example, will never 
lead to “ management ” and “ administration ” becoming definite 
professions confined to the holders of diplomas. It is not their 
intention to introduce professional uniformity into a very un- 
homogeneous category of people. But the recent proposals of 
the Royal Statistical Society to institute examinations for 
statisticians might very well have that result, and compel. stu- 
dents to seek proficiency in academic subjects which they would 
never have to use in the practice of their profession. So great 
is the prima facie appeal of any proposal for training that it is 
necessary to point out the dangers inherent in some of these 
schemes. 

The first danger is that training may come to take the place 
of education. An all-round increase in the level of skill is an 


NOTES OF 


Rarely have two statesmen of a single country—let alone of 
one as disciplined as the Soviet Union—spoken with such different 
voices as Marshal Stalin and Mr Molotov did on Tuesday, the 
former in an interview for the American Press and the latter in 
his address to the General Assembly of the United Nations. The 
difference was not so much in the actual content of their pro- 
nouncements—though Mr Stalin omitted (and certainly on pur- 
pose) some of the topics dealt with by his lieutenant in New York 
—as in their emphasis and in the tone qui fait la musique. Mr 
Molotov was fighting a sharp ideological battle in New York, 
while Mr Stalin spoke in terms almost of ideological conciliation. 

The contrast stands out in point after point. Mr Molotov em- 
phasised the rift between the United Nations, while Mr Stalin 
was bluntly denying any increase in the tension between the USSR 
and the USA. Mr Molotov spoke bitterly about warships and 
planes appearing “in some places where success in diplomatic 
negotiations is required.” Mr Stalin laconically defined his view 
on the appearance of American naval units in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean as “indifferent.” The Soviet Foreign Minister savagely 
attacked Mr Baruch and his plan for control over the use of atomic 
energy, while the Soviet Premier presented himself as an advocate 
of “ strict international control” over atomic energy. More sensa- 
tionally still, Mr Molotov gave a blunt warning that the answer 
10 atomic bombs used by one side would be atomic bombs in the 
hands of the other side “ and perhaps even something else besides.” 
At the same time, Mr Stalin announced categorically that Russia 
had no atomic bombs “or any similar weapon.” And, finally, 
while the Foreign Minister was vehemently denouncing “ dollar 
diplomacy ” his captain in Moscow was stating (for the first time 
jn public) Russia’s interest in obtaining an American loan. 

There were only two points on which the two Soviet leaders did 
not conflict explicitly or implicitly. Both attacked Mr Churchill 
as a “ war-monger ”; and both insisted on the peaceful character 
of Russian policy, Mr Stalin by giving the number of Russian 
divisions in Europe west of the Soviet border as 60 (soon to be 
reduced to 40); and Mr Molotov by declaring Russia’s readiness 
to lay before the Security Council information about the disposi- 
tion of Russian troops and by his more comprehensive appeal 
for a world-wide reduction of armaments. 


« 


This startling contrast between the words of Mr Stalin and 
those of Mr Molotov might be taken as lending some colour to a 
suggestion, recently made by a British general who headed a 
Military Mission to Moscow a few years ago, that Mr Stalin no 


longer really controls Soviet policy. But, according to the balance 
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advantage ; but the replacement of an intelligent community b 
a mass of skilled technicians would hardly be an improvenser, 
Whatever may be urged against the traditional English methods 
of education, they certainly had the advantage of breeding ver. 
satility, originality and a certain universality of talent. If 
“ training ” is clearly recognised to be a top dressing which can 
only be applied to the foundation laid by a broad general educa. 
tion, well and good. But an undue emphasis on training can 
very easily react on to education, making it increasingly voca- 
tional, restricted and specifically “‘ useful.” 

The second danger is that training, which ought to be the 
means of increasing the flexibility of society, enabling indi. 
viduals to move with greater ease between classes and occupa- 
tions, may result in the exact opposite. The idea of training 
carries with it the idea of a certificate to testify to the fact ot 
being trained, and that in its turn very easily leads to the notioa 
of an essential requirement. That a doctor or a solicitor should 
be required to be qualified by training and examination is 
necessary as a protection of the public. But the practice 
is spreading, until there will soon be no callings of a professional 
or semi-professional kind that are open to the man who has only 
ability and wit and energy to offer—although any one of those 
qualities would be far more valuable than any number of certifi- 
cates and diplomas. Training must not become a substitute 
for education or an excuse for the exclusion of enterprise and 
intelligence. It is the sort of good thing of which it is easily 
possible to have too much. 


THE WEEK 


of the available evidence, he continues to keep all the threads of 
government in his, hands as strongly as ever. Others will see in 
the incident just another proof of how enigmatic is the Russian 
mind, and how impossible it is for people in the west to read 
the riddle. 

Those who have watched closely Mr Stalin’s political techniques 
ever a quarter of a century will find the contradiction between 
Mr Stalin and Mr Molotov less puzzling and less enigmatic. Un- 
doubtedly there are alternative Russian foreign policies, or—to 
put it in other words—Russian diplomacy is at present moving 
along a double track. Qne represents a continuation of war-time 
diplomacy, is fixed to the Great Power—or giant—complex, is 
bent on “ winning the peace” by means of ideological warfare, if 
need be. At home, this policy banks on Russia’s absolute 
economic self-sufficiency, arguing that there is no hope of obtain- 
ing American credits. The other policy would stand for concilia- 
tion with the west, for the abandonment of ideological warfare 
(at least, in its radical propagandist form) and for the enlistment 
of American economic assistance in Russia’s reconstruction. It :s 
probably not quite true to say that Mr Molotov is in favour of 
one policy and opposed to the other, or that Mr Stalin is “ mor 
conciliatory ” than his Foreign Minister. The Generalissimo has 
given Mr Molotov a relatively free hand, wishing him success and 
backing him by all means. But Mr Molotov’s policy has not been 
particularly successful ; and this has been noticed in the Kremlin. 
The growing international tension is viewed with dismay in 
Moscow, and Mr Stalin is obviously anxious to prepare a switch- 
over to the other line of diplomacy, which has not yet been 
tested in earnest. In particular, he is anxious to dissociate 
himself—discreetly, but yet quite visibly—from a policy that may 
have to be abandoned. In his latest interviews he has taken up 3 
vantage position from which he may, if need be, more easily 
direct the switch-over. 

It would be idle to attempt to prophesy the moment that may 
be chosen for the actual reversal of diplomatic strategy. Fot 
the time being, Mr Molotov and the Russian day-to-day pr0o- 
paganda will go on along familiar lines. Mr Stalin will follow 
Western reactions to the hints that he has thrown out. A new 
“ conciliatory ” policy could not easily be pushed down the throat 
of the Russian public without some preparation. And some of the 
statements made by Mr Stalin—his hint that the reconstruction of 
the devastated provinces will not be completed in the first post- 
war Five Year Plan, his suggestion that “under certain condi- 
tions” the Americans might get the “freedom of the air” over 
Russia that has so far been categorically denied to them, and his 
laconic public request for a loan—these and some other points '1 
the interview must have come as so many rude shocks to the 
Russian public. Moscow radio gave them wide currency. 
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False Step Over the Sudan 


Instead of producing an advance towards Anglo-Egyptian 
agreement, the satisfactory Bevin-Sidky conversations that have 
just been held in London have resulted in misunderstanding and 
confusion in both Cairo and Khartoum. The fault is largely 
Sidky Pasha’s for giving out, on his return from his visit, partial 
information on what had transpired. But blame rests with Mr 
Bevin also for failure to realise that when conversations—however 
private—have to be communicated to twelve Egyptian delegates, 
some of whom see personal advantage in making mischief, some 
items are bound to leak out. British diplomacy is at fault in 
leaving any loophole through which a garbled version of its new 
proposals could reach the Egyptian and Sudanese publics. It 
would have done far better to have stated its suggestions publicly. 
It should do so forthwith. 

As things stand, the course of events was as follows: Sidky 
Pasha’s political adversaries were at work on the Egyptian crowd 
while he was away. He seems to have felt that he must regain 
lost ground and snatch an easy round of applause. Eagerness to 
say what will please the hearer is a common failing of Egyptians. 
So, without pause to mention that conversations are not negotia- 
tions, and that nothing final had been settled, he proclaimed that 
“it has definitely been decided to achieve unity between Egypt 
and the Sudan under the Egyptian crown.” This over-statement 
forced Mr Attlee to describe Sidky’s remarks as “ partial and mis- 
leading.” There followed bewilderment in the Sudan and uproar 
in Cairo, where even moderates burst into indictments of British 
bad faith, while Sidky’s many opponents made the most of his 
discomfiture. i 

But Sidky is too experienced a statesman to make remarks 
that are without foundation. Pending official publication of the 
latest British suggestions, it is easy enough to discern their shape 
by reading between the lines of Mr Attlee’s pronouncement. He 
drew a distinction between sovereignty and administration. It 
would, in the letter and spirit of what he said, be possible to 
recognise the sovereignty of the King of Egypt over the Sudan, 
just as the sovereignty of the King of England is recognised over, 
say, Canada, and at the same time to recognise the Sudan’s right 
to independence, or indeed to) secession if it so wished. If such 
a regime were to apply at the end of a further period under 
present arrangements, it would be Egypt’s business to cause the 
Sudan to wish to retain the link. Bur if Egyptian statesmen 
are to Create this frame of mind they must give more thought to 
Sudanese susceptibilities than Sidky Pasha appears to do. They 
must cajole the Sudanese, not frighten them, if they want a 
willing sister state. 


* * & 


Coalition at Last in Delhi 


_. After some hard bargaining over portfolios, the new Indian 
Cabinet, including five Moslem League nominees, was completed 
on October 26th, the Moslem League failing to get the Defence 
or Home Affairs Ministries, but obtaining the important portfolio 
of Finance. Two days later the Central Legislative Assembly 
met in Dethi in an odour of tear-gas (used by the police to dis- 
perse unruly crowds outside the Council House) and to the 
accompaniment of news reports of murderous communal rioting 
from several parts of India. As if sobered by these manifest 
consequences of unrestrained political propaganda to the masses 
of the Indian people, the Assembly showed a spirit of mutual 
respect, if not cordiality, between the parties for the opening of 
the session, and the new Ministers were cheered from all parts 
of the House. Business was transacted, according to a correspon- 
dent, “in an orderly and constructive manner.” Signs are, 
indeed, pointing to a realisation by the foremost leaders of both 
Congress and the Moslem League that India is now jointly theirs 
and at civil war would be the ruin of everything that they have 
gained. 
The question now is whether they will be able to control the 
s whom they have in the past incited to extreme coucses ; 
Whether they cap stili suddenly apply the brakes and avoid 
disaster. Communal disorder has now reached a degree of in- 
tensity surpassing anything in living memory, and each day brings 
(ts tale of murder and assault, stabbings and vitriol-throwing, 
arson and plunder. These atrocities tend to produce a vicious 
Spiral of vendetta ; the killers on each side claim to be avenging 


acts committed against their own people, and the rumour of what 
has happened. elsewhere lights fresh fires of mob violence. The 
Constitutional position at present is that law and order are the 
tesponsibility of the Provincial Governments ; the Central Govern- 
ment is only directly involved if troops are used, and if they are 
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used, there can be no certainty that they will in all cases receive 
the support of the Provincial police. The relatiOns of central 
and provincial authority are particularly delicate in Bengal, which 
has a Moslem League Government. If the situation there is not 
worse than it is, it is partly due to the presence of a British 
Governor, who is neither Congress nor Moslem League, and has 
not been afraid to take responsibility for essential measures of 
order. But Mr Nehru has just stated that his aim is the abolition 
of Provincial Governors, whether British or Indian. 


x ® x 


Royal Commission on the Press 


A debate without the party whips on an issue on which the 
Government pronjise to be guided by the wishes of the House 
gives a field-day for private members. This the debate on the 
setting up of a Royal Commission to inquire into the Press 
proved to be. Unfortunately the supporters of the motion were 
unable to produce any constructive suggestions on how the various 
dangers they inveighed against—particularly the system of com- 
bines and chain newspapers—were to be avoided. The result 
is that the Government are committed by 270 votes to 157 to 
setting up a Royal Commission without any clear idea of what its 
purpose is to be. Mr Morrison in his speech was very careful 
to avoid committing the Government to any action when the 
Commission finally reports. He knows only too well how difficult 
it is to devise means which are feasible and democratic to remedy 
the present system—a system which puts power and profit into 
the same hands and allows enormous scope for the projection 
of the opinions of a single individual. 

The point is not, as the supporters of the motion argued, 
whether there are defects in the present organisation of the Press. 
Nor is it anything but silly to argue, as some of the Opposition 
did, that the Press, in the sacred name of its freedom, must be 
immune from inquiry. The point is whether a Royal Commiss:on 
would do any good and that, as Mr Douglas Jay, a Labour jour- 
nalist, pointed out in a very sensible speech, is very doubtful. 
There is no need for it to elicit facts, for the facts are known. 
Nor could it pronounce on proposals for the reform of the Press 
for, as the debate made very clear, there are no proposals. It 
would he far better for those who do not like the present state of 
affairs in the Press to do some hard thinking about practical 
measures of reform. When these have been produced, and can- 
vassed in public, the time will have come for an authoritative 
examination of them. A Royal Commission’s primary function 
is to elicit facts, and it will be like fastening a steam engine to a 
hand-cart to set up such a ponderous machine to decide what 
reforms should be carried out. It is possible that a Royal Com- 
mission may stimulate the hard thinking required, but it is a very 
cumbersome way of going about it. 


* * * 


Health Bill in the Lords 


The National Health Service Bill has emerged from the 
House of Lords with fewer changes, and after less open disagree- 
ment, than might have been expected. There was no attempt to 
oppose the principle of the scheme or the main structure that it 
sets up. For the most part, the amendments, both those that were 
refused and those that were allowed or carried, were on the same 
lines as those proposed in the House of Commons: they sought 
to combine, in the administration of the service, the local and 
personal element with the efficiency of centralisation. Thus, once 
again, the relative functions and powers of the hospital management 
committees and the regional hospital boards were debated, and, 
once again, the Government pleaded that there must be a complete 
chain of authority to the Minister, that he must have wide powers 
to ensure flexibility, but that when it comes to actual practice, he 
intends to use his powers sensibly and to delegate as far as 
possible. 

On some points the Government made concessions. For in- 
stance, the wording of the clause dealing with the functions of 
hospital boards and management committees has been redrafted to 
place more emphasis on the obligation of the management com- 
mittees—in the Lord Chancellor’s words, “to establish . . . that 
they are going to have a real job of work to do.” But not even 
his persuasiveness could prevent three amendments being carried 
against the Government’s wishes. One seeks to allow the hospital] 
management committees to sue and be sued—another attempt to 
give them a real entity. The second is concerned with a different 
part of the Bill but also aims at decentralisation: it would oblige 
the London County Council, which will be a local health autho- 
rity, to delegate to the metropolitan boroughs its functions in 
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respect of such. services as maternity and child welfare, health 
visiting, home nursing and home helps. : 

It is unlikely that this second amendment, the purpose of which 
was the cause of a sharp clash between Mr Bevan and Mr Willink 
in the Commons’ committee stage, will be retained. More inter- 
esting will be the fate of the third amendment carried against the 
Government, by which general practitioners will be paid solely by 
capitation fee, without a basic salary. This would be against the 
declared wishes of the Labour party ; on the other hand, through- 
out the passage of the Bill, Mr Bevan seems to lyave been steering 
away from payment by salary and towards c#pitation fees. To 
accept the amendment would also please the majority of prac- 
tising doctors. Can Mr Bevan make this concession without 
incurring too much wrath from his own party? 


x * * 


When Rationing Can Cease 


If the present situation had been similar to that in I919 
most foods would now be unrationed and very much more ex- 
pensive. As it is, the co-existence of a more acute food shortage 
than a generation ago and of a Labour Government gives no 
visible prospect of an unrationed existence. Mr Strachey has 
been making the Government’s food policy clear in recent 
speeches, and has said that he does not intend to de-ration any 


“ commodity until he is certain that there is enough of it for every- 


body to buy, in the quantities they choose, at prices they can 
afford. This is going very much further than any policy would 
have done which treated the position in, say, 1938 as satisfactory. 
For before the war a very different and haphazard system of 
rationing operated, by which those with small purses were forced 
to ration themselves very much more severely than under the 
present system, and by so doing provided an abundance of food 
for those whose. incomes were larger. 

The present shortage appears more acute because there is full 
employment and wage rates have risen. These factors have in- 
creased the effective demand for food compared with before the 
war. The increase in the population, too, has its effect in widen- 
ing the gap between supplies and the quantity of food individuals 
would like to buy. In a number of foodstuffs considerably more 
is being consumed. in the aggregate, than before the war. Milk 
is the outstanding example, with consumption, according to Mr 
Strachey, 47.6 per cent above pre-war, but for other foods, such 
as jam and cereals, consumption is also above the pre-war level. 
The average consumption of all food is, however, 93 per cent 
of pre-war, and Mr Strachey believes that for many foods it will 
need a supply 30 to 40 per cent above pre-war levels before it 
is safe to free them from control. 


x * * 


Government Trading 


The announcement from Washington that the United States 
Department of Agriculture can no longer act as the procurement 
agency for other Governments buying food in the United States, 
and that these Governments will have to shift for themselves ir 
the open American market, seems to have caused some perturba- 
tion in London. Just why it is difficult to see—unless the Ministry 
of Food were not as prepared for it as they ought to have been, 
and as Mr Strachey said they were. The Minister said that it would 
lead to Britain’s food supplies from America costing more. It is true 
that American prices have risen and may rise further before they 
fall. But this would have been reflected in the price payable to 
the Department of Agriculture ; to hold otherwise is to assume 
that the Department was buying for foreign Governments at Jess 
than the market price—which, in the context of American politics, 
is almost inconceivable. 

One important question does, however, arise—and in connection 
with raw materials as well as food. By what means do the Depart- 
ments propose to make their purchases in open markets? During 
the war the Ministries of Food and Supply demonstrated con- 
siderable skill in transacting commercial business with foreign 
Governments. But the technique of negotiating a bulk contract 
with another Government ent is quite a different thing 
from the technique of succes buying in the open market. It 
_calls for qualities that a Civil Servant possesses: skill round the 
conference table, finesse in drafting agreements, assiduity in 
writing letters to secure prompt performance. Commercial judg- 
ment is, indeed, required in agreeing on prices and quantities, 
but it is the sort of judgment that can emerge slowly from meetings 
and consultations. 

But buying in an open market requires almost wholly different 
qualities—much less perception of the world statistical picture 
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and much more of a nose for the state of the market ; much less 
diplomatic acumen and much more ability to make a correc 
decision on the spur of the moment ; much less forethought and 
much more insight ; the qualities of Mincing Lane rather than of 
All Souls. Where are the Departments going to find those quali- 
ties? They could recruit commercial skill in wartime, but hardly 
in peacetime. Already there are shocking stories going round of 
ineptitude and clumsiness in official purchases—of woodpulp in 
Sweden, of bricks in Belgium, of cotton in the United States. 
Is it beneath the dignity of a Socialist Government to use agents 
who know their job, even though they would require to be 
remunerated by the capitalist device of a commission, or even— 
horror of horrors—a profit? 


x * * 


The Employment of Germans 


The Allied Control Council in Berlin is awaiting a Russian 
explanation of the removal of a number of German technicians 
and skilled workers from eastern Germany to Russia. The ex- 
planation is due to be given next week. Meanwhile, reports from 
Germany put the number of those removed in the region of 
s¢ven thousand. The Social Democrats have protested against 
the “ deportations” ; and circumstantial evidence has supported 
the supposition, commonly accepted in Great Britain, that the 

workers and technicians have not gone to Russia volun- 
tarily. In their official explanation the Russians are almost certain 
to quote in defence of their action one or another clause of the 
innumerable, muddled “ quadripartite agreements” that have 
piled up in the archives of ‘the Allied Control Council. Clauses 
allowing for the removal by the occupying powers of German 
labour to their countries certainly do exist. The Russians will 
also point (as they have already done unofficially) to the employ- 
ment of German technicians (apart from prisoners of war) in the 
western countries under conditions that ‘still remain somewhat 
ambiguous. By a coincidence, on the same day that the Russian 
deportations made’ headlines in the daily press, there were also 
reports about the jarrival of five hundred German technicians at 
Marseilles, in the neighbourhood of which they are said to be 
going to work on V1 and V2 weapens. The reports stated that 
“according to the French authorities the Germans had arrived 
there voluntarily.” No attempt was made to ascertain the views 
of the Germans ; and the news received conspicuously less atten- 
tion than it would no doubt have attracted, if it had been date- 
lined Odessa instead of Marseilles. The Russians may well 
deduce that protests against the deportations in eastern Germany 
were dictated more by anti-Russian feelings than by concern for 
the rights of German labour. 

Nevertheless, the rights of the individual and the rights of 
labour even in occupied Germany have to be safeguarded ; and 
they Ought to be safeguarded for their own sake, and not for the 
sake of propaganda by some of the occupying Powers against 
others. Some of the quadripartite agreements will probably 
have to be reviewed from this angle. On the other hand, a 
balance ought in justice to. be struck between the rights of the 
German workers and the needs of the devastated parts of Russia 
that have lost most of their skilled labour through the war. The 
Russians have probably resorted to drastic and politically un- 
profitable methods of obtaining German skilled labour under the 
pressure of their own dire needs. It is important that, if they are 
to employ German labour for their own reconstruction, they 
should do so under rules and regulations laid down by the Four 
Powers. A discussion of this point may perhaps also offer an 
opportunity to achieve agreement about the treatment and the 
future of German prisoners of war, whose lot has been onc of the 
black sides of the post-armistice picture. 


& * « 


Discord Over Austria 


Two high-sounding but superficial agreements have just 
been reached in the Control Commission for Austria. The first, 
on October 25th, informed the Austrian Government that it has 
henceforth “the right to control indigenous resources and to use 
these resources fully in the Austrian economy.” ‘The Austrians 
ask, and with pertinence, how this ruling applies to the many 
important concerns in Eastern Austria to which they dispute the 
Russian claim of being ex-German property. The second agre¢- 
ment admonished the Austrian Government for failure to get 00 
with plans for the recovery of its industries, and required a plan 
within 30 days. It is true that the Austrians have shown inamition 
and have struck the attitude of a foundling awaiting adoption. 
Nevertheless there is force in their rejoinder that they have not 
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planned industry because they do not know what is theirs to plan. 

And rhetorical pronouncements by the Control Commission 
do not conceal the cracks in its fabric. The rising volume of 

ublic, official American criticism of Russia, and Russian criticism 
of America, must convince many an Austrian that it is worth while 
waiting and seeing what will occur. The main items of inter- 
Allied complaint are: from Russia, that the American decision to 
feed one zone better than the rest amounts to buying favours with 
wealth that escaped devastation ; and from America, that the 
Russians are stealing goods from Austria, confiscating land and 
refusing to apply the Austrian laws in their zone. 


It is true that the Russians are levying occupation costs greatly 
in excess Of the other three Powers. The first report of the 
Austrian central bank reveals that by July 31st 2,605 million 
shillings had been paid to the four armies of occupation, divided 
as between 1,547.5 million shillings to the Russian Army and 
352.5 million shillings to the British, American and French 
forces. The British, American and French authorities have also 
promised to refund the value of direct deliveries and services of 
the Austrian Government to the occupying armies, while the 
Russians have not. 


The United States may be—is—morally at fault over its food 
policy, but the Russians are also at fault in their failure to present 
their reparations policy to the West. Relations cannot improve 
uoless they explain that their acts are based on conquest at a 
cost of devastation unequalled elsewhere, and that they cannot 
approach Austria on the same footing as Powers which do not 
need, to make compensatory appropriations. Unless some 
arrangement is reached on this basis, either Austria will fall 
into two, or else its economy will pine and die because the 


succour that is being pumped in at one end is being sucked out 
at the other. ' 


' * * * 


The Bulgarian Elections 


The general election in Bulgaria, held on October 27th, has 
produced oy following results: 


{ Seats 
' Government bloc (Fatherland Front) ; 

RI ect cee eric cdecutee 277 
RN S295 oh Rs aes GRO. 69 
Social Democrats ..........02e-00. 9 
DUN dine od i548. CuK es cay wr Die oH 8 
Bei Alden 5 Sargs bin cd wc.or carte o 1 
Fatherland Front (Total vote, 2,984,000) 364 
Opposition (Total vote, 1,232,000) 101 


The Communists have thus gained an absolute majority in the 
National Assembly and can claim the leading positions in the 
Government. Their allies in the Fatherland Front have fared 
worse than the Opposition, and indeed the most striking result 
of the elections is the virtual disappearance of the Zveno party, 
the anti-German nationalist group which was very strong among 
army officers and played a deading part in swinging over Bulgaria 
to the Allied side inthe year 1944. Im the Fatherland Front 
Government formed thereafter both the Prime Minister and the 
War Minister were Zveno men, the Communists modestly con- 
tenting themelves with the Ministry of the Interior and the 
control of the police. With the passage of time, however, the 
Zveno found thet the purging of the officer corps, carried on under 
the supervision of the Russian occupation authorities, was elimi- 
nating their supporters and that the army as well as the police 
was being brought under Communist control. Some time ago 
the Zveno War Minister, General Velchev, was forced out of 
cffice, and now the Zveno Prime Minister, Mr Georgiev, has failed 
t0 secure re-election. A sweeping Government victory in which 
the Prime Minister is not re-elected is indeed an oddity, but it is 
an accident liable to happen to politicians who make electoral 
bargains with Communists. 

Mr Petkov, leader of the ition Agrarians, has claimed that 
there were irregularities oe ieee scale in the elections and that 
without devices such as the issue of special voting cards the 

osition would have won a majority. On the other hand, 
Mr Phillips Price, MP, after a tour in the countryside on election 
dey, reported to the Manchester Guardian that polling was 


orderly and that the Opposition had their representatives at the 
Polling booths. It is difficult in such cases to form an opinion 
on the general fairness of elections in a foreign country; it, can 
only be said that there has been severe police persecution of non- 

munist political elements before the elections and pressure 
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of this kind always has its effect on prudent voters without strong 
convictions who do not feel quite sure that the ballot is really 
secret. The American proposal for Allied supervision of the 
elections was rejected by the Soviet member of the Allied Control 
Commission as a “ rude interference in Bulgarian internal affairs.” 
Moscow has indeed cause to be pleased with the outcome, for 
Bulgaria can now, on the basis of parliamentary elections, be as 
Communist as Jugoslavia. 


* * * 


Capital for Agriculture 


An interesting suggestion on the future of the related subjects 
of food subsidies and assistance to agriculture was made in a 
speech last week by Mr David Eccles, MP. Mr Eccles, like 
many other people, is worried by the mountainous burden of 
food subsidies on the taxpayer and also by the fact that the 
British farmer has become (though perhaps he does not know 
it) “the pensioner of a suspicious, urban and over-burdened 
taxpayer.” The present burden of subsidies cannot go on for 
ever—the more so since they have manifestly failed in their prime 
purpose of stabilising the general level of wage rates. What is 
more, the greater the failure of the stabilisation policy, the more 
it costs. There may be a little natural relief through the fall in 
world food prices that can be expected in a year or two, but this 
is as likely as not to be offset by further rises in purely domestic 
costs. Sooner or later a Chancellor of the Exchequer will be 
compelled to face the painful political problem of letting retail 
food prices find their own level. 

But when retail food prices have found their own level, how is 
the British farmer to live ? It will almost certainly be found that 
his costs of production, high as they were before the war rela- 
tively to the prices at which food could be imported, will be still 
higher in the post-war world. If he is tq pay a living wage, and 
get it for himself, he will have to have some assistance from the 
state. But, as Mr Eccles said, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

would only feel justified in asking the House of Commons to vote 

£187 million a year, which the Chancellor estimated would be the 
subsidy allocated to home-prcduced food, if he could tell the House 
that the equipment cf the farms and the background of rural 

amenities were going to reach a really high standard within a 

measurable pericd. 

In other words, how can subsidies be applied in such a way as 
to increase the efficiency of British agriculture and at least partly 
remove the need for their own existence? Mr Eccles’s sug- 
gestion is that the subsidies should take the form of an interest- 
free loan of £1,000 million to be spent—presumably over a period 
of years—on recapitalising British agriculture. 


The difficulties of the proposal are obvious enough. The 
money could only be spent very gradually, in view of the tight- 
ness of the national capital budget. There would have to be 
control over the way the money was spent and over the changes 
in the structure and methods of the industry that would be 
necessary to fructify the new capital. It is surely naive of Mr 
Eccles (or perhaps merely politic in the Member for an agri- 
cultural constituency) to suggest that control could be adequately 
exercised by local committees alone. But the idea, in the round, 
is promising, one of the few new initiatives of recent years in 
the agricultural problem. It well deserves to be taken up and 
elaborated. 


¥ ¥ * 


Forestry Progress 


Parliament approved last Thursday the Government’s plan 
to establish new forests in Britain on a very large scale. Mr 
Dalton has already made much of his willingness to replenish 
the Forestry Fund by some £20 million for the first five years’ 
work, which is expected to cover the afforestation and planting 
of 365,000 acres. At the moment the small woodland area of 
this country is still dwindling through felling, but the forestry 
programme—when it gets going—is expected to expand rapidly 
and to lead within 50 years to an increase in the effectively 
managed area of forest from two million to five million acres. 
The State’s vast planting programme will make it by then the 
senior partner in woodland ownership. However, the co- 
operation of private landlords has been sought and secured. 
Reasonable grants are available for private afforestation, so long 
as the owner binds himself and his successors to comply with 
rules of good management, and loans are also obtainable on terms 
which Mr Williams claims to be more favourable than those 
available to agriculture. In fact, Mr Williams is pursuing a policy 
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of courtesy to landlords which makes other Ministers look very 
boorish, remarking with good reason that : 

I think it is fair to the landowners of 50, 60 and 70 years ago to pay 

them the compliment that it was due to their initiative and foresight 

that we have been able to tide over this immediate crisis. 

The state has certainly something to learn from private owners 
in making its forests beautiful as well as useful. Now that the 
Forestry Commission is planning to swamp private woodlands 
with its own programme, it should realise that too many firs 
and pines will spoil the beauty of some parts and should plant 
hard woods on a much larger scale. Such a change of policy 
would not risk serious commercial loss and Mr Williams himself 
urged that the ship should not be spoiled for a ha’porth of tar. 

The co-ordination between forestry and agriculture, which has 
been secured by placing the Forestry Commission under the 
Minister of Agriculture, seems to be working reasonably smoothly, 
and the Government only came in for minor criticisms in the 
debate. The important thing about forestry is to make a plan and 
stick to it, since any sudden curtailment of the programme in- 
volves loss and destruction. The Government’s present plan is 
t00 ambitious, although it is right that the ravages caused by two 
wars’ fellings should be fully repaired. 


x w * 


Safety in the Air 


The Provisional International Civil Aviation Organisation has 
recently made available its recommendations* for the minimum 
standards of safety to which the passenger transport aircraft of 
member states must comply to hold a certificate of airworthiness. 
These recommendations give emphasis to the statistics of air 
accidents briefly noted on page 661 of The Economist last week, 
and are important as a step towards guaranteeing to the ordinary 
traveller the safety he demands. The false emphasis given to air 
accidents, whether serious or not, by the press has caused him to 
consider the air as a risky mode of travel ; and statistics, however 
favourable, will not remove his doubts. 

Some of the practical difficulties in ensuring the world-wide 
application of uniform standards, however, are implied in the 
statement that the recommendations will not apply to new aircraft 
before 1951, nor to all aircraft before 1954. Im another field 
similar difficulties recently became apparent when it was 
announced that aircraft not fitted with certain blind-approach 
gear would either have to fit it or use Croydon instead of Northolt 
during the winter. This is likely to cause some inconvenience, 
and illustrates.the conflict between safety and conyenicnce, when 
both are demanded. The time spent in reaching the airfield, in 
waiting at the airfield and in filling in forms and arranging pre- 
liminari¢s is at present most inconvenient, and certainly helps to 
keep away prospective passengers for short. flights. But the 
greatest deterrent.is undoubtedly the cost. When more aircraft 
are in service—particularly the: sensible unpretentious medium- 
range types which several British firms are producing—the cost 
is likely to fall. Then neither ill-founded fears of safety nor the 
dislike of genuine inconvenience will make passengers pause. 
But by that time, anyhow, air travel should also be both safer and 
more convenient. 


* x * 
Dutch-German Frontier ~< x 


Details of the Dutch Government’s demands for adjustments 
of the Dutch-German frontier were recently; given in: private 
meetings of the various committees of the Dutch Parliament. 
From unofficial reports it appears that the Dutch Government are 


demanding the inclusion of certain pieces. of German. territory 


mae foamy, lees song Dutch territory opposite the towns of 
oevorden, Greenle and Nijmegen and into, the province.of So 
Limburg—the coal-mining district nk the : » 
island of Borkum in the Estuary ‘has also been mentioned, 
and it is generally assumed that the total population of the districts 
designated for inclusion into Dutch. territory is roughly 100,000. 
So far only the strip of land opposite South Limburg is econo- 
mically important because of its coal mines, but it may be that the 
frontier adjustments farther north will include the coal-mining 
area around Moers. If these adjustments took place they would 
mean a large increase in Holland’s coal-mining capacity, 

. The Dutch Government and the public are anxious to avoid 
the impression that Holland is out for annexation, and the Socialist 


# “Recommendations for Standards, Practices and Procedures 
Airworthiness (Air).” PICAO, Montreal, May, 1946. Price $1.50. 


of Commons on October 28th declared that, al 
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and Liberal press finds the inclusion of even 100,000 Germans in 
Holland a rather doubtful proposition. “The demand for 4 
discussion of the problem in Parliament has been growing, and 
it seems Jikely that the Government will have to yield to it. 


x * * 


Occupation Problems in Japan and Korea 


The Japanese Government was recently able to announce an 
increase of the basic food ration from 297 to 360 grammes from 
November 1st. Though the calorie value of the new ration scale 
is. still dangerously low, the improvement is reported to have 
had an encouraging effect on the Japanese urban population, 
which has suffered severely from food shortages during the last 
few months, The United States has ‘had to contribute supplies 
to avert large-scale starvation, and this experience, as in Germany, 
has modified earlier American views about the de-industrialisation 
of Japan. Recent statements from General, MacArthur’s Head- 
quarters on the rehabilitation of the Japanese textile industry 
have now been echoed by Sir Stafford Cripps who in the House 
it was the 
policy of the British Government to eliminate unfair methods of 
competition which had been used by Japan before the war, it 
was essential that Japan should become remain internationally 
solvent, and it must, therefore, be allowed a sufficient export trade. 


Free from zonal divisions of their economy and retaining all 
their homeland territory, the Japanese, in proportion as they are 
delivered from the threat of “ pastoralisation,” can take a brighter 
view of their economic future than Germans yet can. Although 
uncertainty with regard to the ultimate selection of the plant for 
reparations has a paralysing effect on industry—for no owner wishes 
to sink fresh capital in an enterprise which may be confiscated— 
there are signs of gradual economic revival, and the Japanese, who 
have plenty of managerial and technical skill at their. disposal, 
may be expected to pay their way quickly if given a chance. So 
far the occupation of Japan has given remarkably little trouble 
to the occupation forces and, in spite of the hard conditions of 
life in the towns, there has not been much disorder among the 
Japanese themselves. A very different picture is presented by 
nominally “liberated” Korea—a country which, having been 
under Japanese rule for 35 years, was suddenly faced with the 
task of setting up a modern state in a territory sharply bisected 
into Russian and American occupation zones. All higher official 
and business posts in Korea were held by Japanese, who have 
been removed, and the political and economic experiments of 
the Koreans have deteriorated into a state of affairs which the 
Americans appear powerless to control. Terrorism by armed 
bands and disorder stirred up by “ agitators”—-whom the Amer!- 
can authorities suspect of inspiration from the north—have 
reached a point at which General Hodge, the American com- 
mander, has indicated that order can-only be restored by the use 
of American troops. The United States Government is extremely 
reluctant to conduct military operations. against any Korean 
faction, yet a condition of anarchy in the country is hardly com- 
patible with the continued presence of American forces. 


* a * 


Caribbean College 


The Colonial Office has accepted the recommendation, made 
in July, 1945, of the West Indies Committee of the Commission 
on Higher Education in the Colonies that a university college 
should be established in the West Indies—although, to judge 
from the long delay in announcing its acceptance, it does not 
seem to have treated the matter with the urgency for which the 
Committee pleaded. It is only to be hoped that n0 
more time will be lost ‘before the university college ' 

in being—the . principal - designate has already 
been appointed. © Presumably, the _Committee’s other ft 
commendations will also be adopted. The college will be asso- 
ciated with London .University, for whose degrees its students 
will be prepared, until: it. Tas achieved a reputation that 
will enable it to be recognised as a full university conferring its 
y from the Committee’s recom- 
mendations seems to be over. the question of the temporary 
medical school, which is to be an integral part of the new univer- 
sity college and not, as the Committee , associated with 
McGill University, which would have involved less delay. 
The establishment of a university college to serve an area 
where primary education only reaches 60-70 per cent of the school 
population may appear at first sight a little premature. Actually, 
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destination you'll find you have come to the end of a smooth THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 


passage that started right back at the Agent’s office. And then? 
Well, there are 5,000 B.O.A.C. Agents throughout the world to THE TIMES WEEKLY EDITION 
help you further on your way. 
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it is the natural outcome of striving for perfection. 
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The Avon India Rubber Co. Ltd., Melksham, Wiltshire Est. 1885 
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it is a prerequisite Of beiter schooling, for the chief lack in the 
West Indies, as in this country, is qualified teachers. The new 
college is, however, intended to be far more than an institute of 
vocational studies. The number of West» Indian students 
capable of profiting from higher education is far greater than the 
number fortunate enough to study in English and Canadian 
universities would suggest—the. Committee thought that even at 
the outset the college should cater for 400 to 500. What the West 
Indies, some of them on the verge of self-government and all 
politically conscious, meed above, all is educated leaders to take 
the place of the too frequent demagogue. The university, which 
though situated in Jamaica is to serve the whole of the Wes: 
Indies and should thereby help to break down their insularity, 
should help to fulfil this need. And that*is one reason why the 
matter should be treated as urgent. 


Shorter Notes 


In ceply to a question in the House of Commons last week, 
Mr Isaacs stated that about 23 million wage and salary earners 
are covered by Collective agreements which provide for the 
adjustment of wages to correspond with movements in the cost- 
of-living index. A revision of the cost-of-living index would 
thus have a considerable effect in increasing wages. 

x 


In its appeal for funds to increase its size and scope Bristol 
University gives a target for “more than doubling its size.” 
For an immediate target this is good, but Bristol is an area suit- 
able for a university larger than the 2,500 students this would 


Letters to 


Coal in the 1950s 


Srr,—Your article in the issue of October r9th very admirabiy 
sets out some of the difficulties likely to be met if basically un- 
changed methods, i.e., coal mining techniques, are used to provide 
us with sources of energy from the accumulated deposits of 
carboniferous material in the form of coal seams. 

I would, however, ask you to give consideration in your 
thoughts on this subject to the possibility that the energy in these 
deposits might be brought to the surface and distributed to users 
in the form of a gaseous as distinct from a solid product. The 
underground gasification of coal has not so far been attempted 
in this country, and although we are informed that the technique 
has been used in Russia, we have not been informed in detail of 
the degree of success or of the difficulties which have been met. 

I urge that the acknowledged seriousness of the coal stuat’on 
is so great that the Minister of Fuel and Power shou'd make 
practical large-scale experiments in underground gasification a 
matter to be given high priority. A coalfield such as the Lanark- 
shire, where the readily available deposits are approaching ex- 
haustion, but where surveys indicate that there are a but 
mostly thinner, seams, would appear a suitable field for such 
trials. We should not be under any illusions about the magnitude 
of the difficulties of such developments, but if by the exercise 
of our great research and engineering potentialities, these difficul- 
ties should be resolved, the prize from this nation’s point of view 
would be very great. 

The removal of the personal hardship of a miner’s life and the 
provision of a smokeless fuel giving a clean atmosphere besides 
the primary objective of additional supplies are surely prizes 
which make a determined experimental attack on this possible 
solution a matter very well worth a national effort—Yours faith- 
fully, _ ALEXANDER FLECK 

Norton Hardwick, Norton, Stockton-on-Tees 


The Appointments Department 


Sir,—Quoting my own case, I should very much like to criti- 
cise the views of Mr Browne’s letter on the inefficiency of the 
Appointments Bureau. 

On leaving the RAF, having served as an Intelligence Officer 
for the full war period, I_ returned to my pre-war occupation of 
a banknote printer, but, like many others, lost promotion due to 
my absence in the Service ; being a reasonably young man, this 
was not satisfactory. I got in touch with our local rehabilitation 
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provide for. If the appeal is successful the sights should be put 
up higher still. 
x 


Preliminacy results of last Sunday’s elections for the Venezuely), 
Constituent Assembly show that the present Government has 
been confirmed in office by a big majority—as is not unusual jn 
South American elections. President Betancourt’s ambitioys 
policy of reform and development can thus proceed, As this relies 
mainly on royalties from foreign oil concessions, it is to be ex- 
pected that for some time, until the technical and administratiy. 
skill of the country is raised, there will be no serious move 


against them. 
* 


The first number of a new publication, the Universities 
Quarterly was published this week (§s.). With the large expansion 
of the universiues now taking place a publication of this kind 
devoted to university affairs should be very valuable. 


x 


Daring the month of September, 159,220 men and women were 
released from the Services, thus bringing the cumulative total since 
mid-June 1945 to 3,991,800, of which 3,613,860 were men, and 
378,020 were women. In the case of men, the releases were 
11,760 in excess of the programme, although the releases from the 
Navy were behind schedule. In the case of women, there was a 
deficit of 1,610 on the programme. ‘Class B reieases totalled 
269,690, or only about 7 per cent of the total releases, compared 
with the permissive proportion of 10 per cent. 


the Editor | 


centre and stated my case. Here I was given a form to complete 
Stating my qualifications, etc. Having filled up this necessary 
document, it was forwarded to London. Within one week an 
appointment was fixed for me to have an interview at Tavistock 
Square, W.C.1 (during the interview may I emphasise that I was 
treated with every courtesy possible and the room was by no 
means uncomfortable). Less than a fortnight later I had a letter 
from the Board to say that an appointment had been arranged for 
me to meet by present employer—this is mot inefficiency. 

My employer’s views on the Bureau compare favourably with 
mine. He, I understand, ’phoned the Ministry stating his 
requirements. Next day forms were for him to put in 
writing exactly what he wanted. Not long afterwards we met 
and were mutually satisfied. 

May I add that in many cases when Mr Browne says “a 
person is usually sent after jobs for which he is totally unquzli- 
fied,” it is probably due to the candidate misinforming the autho- 
rities when filling up the necessary forms, I stated facts, that I 
was a printer, but felt I could use my knowledge to better 
advantage. This was explained to my employer prior to the 
interview. 

In conclusion, I should like to add that this Bureau is held in 
high esteem by many ex-members of His Majesty’s Forces— 
Yours faithfully, L. G. Core 

60 Elmbridge Avenue, Surbiton, Surrey 


Alteration. of Shift Hours 


$ir,—In answer to Mr Butler’s suggestion that shift working 
should be rearranged to the 24-hour divisions of 12.00 to 8.00 a.m, 
8.00 a.m. to 4.00 p.m. and 4.00 p.m. ~ midnight, one of the 
reasons for the present hours of shift working is the fact that 
most public transport services close down about 11 p.m., thus 
making it impossible to be sure of getting home from a shift 
which ends much after 10 p.m, 

If, moreover, Mr Butler's suggestion were adopted and the 
necessary transport sérvices were arranged to take people to 
from work at midnight, it is unlikely that there would be any 
comparable deerease in demand for transport due to the post- 
ponement of the early morning change of shift from 6 a.m. 10 
8 a.m. because there are_a number of jobs which, though not 
requiring shift work, requires startingan hour or two before 
normal work begins and thus Calling-for starts about 6 a.m.— 
Yours faithfully, _.» H. L. Binney 


§ Stanley Gardens, London, W. 11 
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Continuous Royal Commission 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


W HEN the new Congress convenes next January the Pre- 
sident will transmit not only the report on the state of 
the union, traditional since Mr Washington, and the Budget 
message, traditional since Mr Harding, but also the economic 
report required under the Employment Act of 1946. Specifica- 
tions for this report include: a summary of current levels and 
trends of employment, production and purchasing power; an 
analysis of the effectiveness of the current economic programme 
of the Federal Government ; and recommendations, including 
legislative recommendations, for a future programme which will 
promote employment, production and purchasing power, and 
hence maximum opportunities for those able, willing and seeking 
to work. 

The President is to be aided in the preparation of this report 
by a council of three economic advisors, whose initial membership 
is Mr Edwin G. Nourse, chairman, until now vice-president of 
Brookings Institution; Mr Leon H. Keyserling, former general 
counsel of the National Housing Agency and before that assistant 
to Senator Wagner on some of the major economic legislation of 
the 1930s; and Mr John D. Clark, professor of economics and 
dean of the College of Business Administration of the University 
of Nebraska. 

At the receiving end, the Employment Act likewise makes 
special provision for handling the Economic Report. A joint 
Congressional Committee of fourteen, seven members from the 
Senate and a like number ‘from the House, with membership 
proportionate jto the strengths of the two parties, and with a 
self-selected chairman and vice-chairman, shall make a con- 
tinuous study of matters related to the Economic Report, hold 
such hearings as it sees fit, and, by May 1st of each year, file 
its own report with the two Houses, containing recommendations 
on the major proposals made by the President. The Committees 
of Congress dealing with legislation in the economic field will 
thus have available advice initiated by the Executive and jointly 
considered on a bi-partisan basis by representatives of both 
branches of the Legislative. ; : , 

The democratic process of political compromise is well illus- 
trated by the history of this machinery for proposing and enact- 
ing a unified economic programme. Over the past fifteen years 
the country has seen—and heard—the Tugwellian generation that 
was going to roll up its sleeves and remake America according to 
plan, the rugged individualists who knew that private initiative 
was the way out, and the middle-of-the-roaders who made a case 
for a little of each. Consequently, the heredity of the 1946 Em- 
ployment Act contains an exceptional number of Mendelian 
possibilities, 

Most people have forgotten the Republican great-grandfather 
of the 1946 Employment Act, the Federal Empioyment Stabili- 
sation Act of 1931. It provided for the issuance of quarterly 
estimates of employment by the Secretaries of the Treasury, 
Commerce and Labour, together with proposals for Federal 
public works programmes to serve aS cOmpensatory sources of 
work when private employment moved downwards. By the time 
Roosevelt took over in 1933, the employment curve was moving 
downward at such a rate that a public works programme alone was 
clearly inadequate, and in the Hundred Days the 1931 Act was 
crowded out of sight by emergency legislation to save banks, 
farms and homes. But when NRA was passed, and the Public 
Works Administration set up, in June, 1933, a National Planning 
Board was established under New Deal auspices. _ 

This Board continued under a succession of slightly altered 
names—National Resources Board (1934), National Resources 
Committee (1935), National Resources Planning Board (1939)— 
until €88, in 1943, abolished what it had never created, by 
Providing that no part of the monies supplied for the Executive 
during the ensuing year should be used to support an agency 
whose purpose was overall planning. The repeatedly demon- 


strated Congressional distaste for the NRPB had a number of 
sources. The Board was regarded, in all but New Deal inner 


circles, as a performing rabbit out of the Roosevelt hat, with the 
President’s uncle as master-of-ceremonies. Lacking a legislative 
base, it had a very indefinite relation to the Administration’s 
active programme; it wrote reports and presented them to the 
President, whose commendatory “ Fine” often spelled Finis as 
far as further results were concerned. If the staff tried to tie its 
findings in with one of the recognised agencies, Congress was apt 
to bridle. Moreover, while the windows of any ivory tower are 
a tempting target for cobble-stones picked up in the market place, 
the risk is increased in proportion as the inhabitants of the tower 
exhibit an incapacity for public relations. 

Even within individual government agencies, pure planning 
has had a history dismally parallel to that of the NRPB. Over 
and over again an agency has established a planning section, on 
the ground that someone should have responsibility for an overall 
view. Over and over again, the units appointed to think while 
other divisions acted have become lonely, restless and increas- 
ingly ignored. In most such cases, the planning units have subse- 
quently acquired a working relationship with the operating sec- 
tions of the agency, and as a result their planning has become less 
pure, the operating sections have come to consider to-morrow’s 
conditions as well as to-day’s crisis, and all but the extremists 
have been happier. 

There has been a paralle] development in the broader area of 
overall administrative policy. During the latter part of the war, 
when the office successively called the Office of Economic Mobili- 
sation, the Office of War Mobilisation and Reconversion, and the 
Office of Economic Stabilisation, began to issue quarterly reports. 
on the overall economic situation, there was general approval 
such as the NRPB never knew. The OEM was felt to be deal- 
ing with a practical problem ; its overall planning was therefore 
neither too long range nor too long haired. On the 
Congressional side, too, the machinery provided by the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 has certain precedents. In June of 1938, 
following a Presidential message delivered in April, Congress 
established a. joint committee, the Temporary National Economic 
Committee, which conducted a series of general investigations 
of the American economy. This Committee was viewed with 
alarm by a considerable sector of busimess, particularly since 
some of its staff had previous “ planning ” connections, and its 
work was terminated in 1941 when wholehearted industrial par- 
ticipation in the war programme became important. But an 
imposing number of economic studies were published during the 
three years of its operation. 

The Joint Committee provided by the Employment Act like- 
wise fits well with the programme for streamlining congressional 
machinery that moved from discussion to action in the Reorganisa- 
tion Bill passed at the end of last session by the efforts of Senator 
Lafollette and Congressman Monroney. Henceforth, the legis- 
lative calendar will be less of a bits-and-pieces affair than in the 
past, and the Joint Committee provided under the Employment 
Act will offer an opportunity to assess a very large number 
of measures—from banking through taxation to public works— 
as part of an overall programme. 

In view of all this background it is worth noting the point at 
which the proposal for a Council of Economic Advisors and 
the proposal for a Joint Committee of Congress merged in the 
Employment Act. The Act got its original polftical momentum 
from general public uneasiness lest the end of the war bring a 
sudden collapse of employment and a return of conditions like 
those of 1921 and the years following 1929. For an economic 
formula in response to this feeling, reliance was placed on the 
theory of compensatory spending, favoured by economists of the 
60-million-jobs school, who felt that a national income of $200- 
$250 billion was needed for full employment, and that a Govern- 
ment expenditure of $30-$50 billion would be required to main- 
tain this level. The original Bill did not provide for a Council 
of Economic Advisors; the President was merely required to 
send a message at the first of each session proposing a programme 
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to maintain full employment. Wary of coming straight out 
against a measure whose title contained the comforting words, 
full employment, the opposition used oblique.tactics ; the House 
Bill as passed proposed that the job be done not by the Executive 
but by an Economic Council attached to the Congress. It was 
the Senate conferees who pushed the Council across. the line 
into the Executive Offices. 

The resulting set-up gives the Executive a piece of machinery 
which allows the economic policy of the Administration to be 
integrated in somewhat the same fashion as its expenditures are 
through the Bureau of the Budget. It gives the Congress a 
means of receiving an overall summary of what the Executive 
has in mind, and of assessing a large part of the legislation of 
a given session as a whole. But if the Council is actually to 
have its potential importance, the newly appointed members will 
need two kinds of skill. The danger is that the annual economic 
report will turn out to be one more message whose mediocre 
urgencies are supported by a wealth of statistical fact, devoid of 
the wisdom and imagination which will command attention and 
respect. The new structure also offers a means by which Con- 
gress can become familiar with the economic objectives of the 
Executive on a year-round basis, if members of the Joint Com- 
mittee and the Advisory Council can maintain friendly and co- 
operative relations with the legislature. Men who combine 
intellectual distinction with this capacity to secure a receptive 
audience in Congress are rare in any Administration. 


American Notes 
Republican Congress ? 


For more than a decade, the Republican Party managers 
have greeted every election campaign with the confident assertion 
that the days of the New Deal were numbered, and that the 
Democrats would return to their historical réle as the minority 
party in the United States. Today, these cries carry more con- 
viction than at any time since Mr Roosevelt took office in 1933, 
and the mid-term elections which take place next Tuesday may 
well bring to the Republican forces the congressional control 
that will be taken to herald a full return to Federal power and 
patronage in the Presidential contest of 1948. 


In the words of one Republican spokesman, the Democrats 
have lost “the honeyed voice of the Pied Piper,” and while many 
opponents of the Truman regime would hesitate to express their 
hopes in quite so blunt a fashion, there can be little doubt that 
in this phrase is carried the mood of jubilation that is now 
sweeping the ranks of the opposition party. Nor is there any 
room for doubt concerning the declining public faith in the 
ability of the Truman Administration to surmount the problems 
which the United States will face beyond the present phase of 
high employment and activity. The polls taken in recent months 
may over-estimate Republican gains ; but no more than modest 
gains are necessary to bring the opposition back to power, at 
least so far as the House of Representatives is concerned, and 
there is ample evidence of which way the tide is running. 

What will be the policy of the Republican Party, on the 
assumption that it controls the House for the next two years? 
It can be taken for granted that for some time ahead they will 
follow the views of the overwhelming majority of the electorate 
so far as foreign policy is concerned. Sooner or later events 
both external and internal may break the unity of the American 
people, but today Mr Byrnes holds the key to popular support, 
and Mr Wallace badly misjudged the mood of majority opimion 
in his own party. In the shorter run, presumably, that unity 
will extend to foreign economic policy—or at least to the Inter- 
national Fund and Bank, though the implementation of the World 
Trade Charter is much more doubtful. On the record—and 
despite the significant change in business opinion between the 
wars—the mood of the Republicans will be towards stil! harder 
bargaining, for stiffening terms in respect of tariff changes, and 
for a broad challenge to what they describe as “further conces- 
sions of sovereign power.” 

At home, they will press for the virtual elimination of all 
Federal emergency controls by early 1947, including, of course, 
the remnants of price control, and the material priority regula- 
tions attaching to the Civilian Production Administration. Their 
hold on the appropriation committees would: give them the 
necessary lever in the event of victory on Tuesday. They are 
also demanding a $10 million Budget economy drive, a partial 
revision of New Deal labour legislation, with abandonment of 
the move for a minimum “ national wage rate” of 65 cents hourly, 
and on the issue of business relations: generally, “an end to 
socialism, regimentation, bureaucracy, class amtagonism and class 
exploitation.” Another demand which will no doubt find favour 
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in both parties is a two-term limit for the Presidency. But the 
power of the Republican Party will be largely negative, at leas 
until 1948. It may be thatthe United States will escape the worst 
consequences of political stalemate in the next two years; by; 
experience from 1919 to 1921, or from 1931 to 1933 shows how 

ing can be the consequences of a situation in which a solid 
majority in Congress is devoted to the paralysis of Pres'den:; 
power. 

x * 5d 


al 


Coal Strike Off 


Reports from Washington this week indicated that Mr John 
Lewis, the leader of the United Mineworkers, had attained i, 
immediate goal of discussions with Mr Krug, Secretary of the 
Interior, for a new contract with the Government. In rewm 
Mr Lewis has generously agreed to call off the threat of a strik. 
which unquestionably caused very serious concern in Washing. 
ton, Until a few days however, Mr Krug had indicated tha: 
fresh negotiations would not be undertaken, and it seems clea; 
that Mr Lewis can once again point to a strategic gain. 

On technical considerations, Mr Lewis declares that he is well 
within his terms of contract. The Krug-Lewis contract wa 
signed at the close of May, when Government operation of the 
mines brought to a close the deadlock between the operators 
and miners. It contained a clause declaring that both partie 
could give ten days’ notice for a revision of contract, and pro- 
vision for termination. According to Mr Lewis, a strike could 
be called on November 2oth, although Mr Krug in turn at firs; 
contended that these provisions did not apply to the present con- 
tract, but only to conditions prevailing in the event of a retum 
of the mines to private operation. 

In line with earlier strategy, the miners’ leader has refused to 
make any specific demands beyond declaring that negotiations 
must embrace “wages and hours rules, practices, differentials, 
inequalities, and other matters.” In other words, the agenda musi 
be fully comprehensive, and the Mineworkers’ Conference ai 
Atlantic City earlier this month went on a record with a blunt 
demand for higher wages and reduced hours. In the meantime, 
the private operators continu¢ their refusal to meet Mr Lewis, 
and the Government continues to assume responsibility of manage- 
ment. 

There has been some ion that Mr Lewis would noi press 
his demands too far at this stage. But the Administration seems 
to be altogether unwilling to face a dispute with so formidable a 
labour leader. from the political reactions, even a brie 
coal stoppage would have extremely serious repercussions through- 
out the entire economy, for coal stocks are still, as in this country. 
at famine levels. Mr Lewis, who has no desire to smooth the 
path for Mr.‘Truman, is fully aware of his advantages. He 1 
aware, for example, that the rival labour organisation, the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organisations, is anxious not to push wage 
claims beyond the point of agreement by negotiation with indus- 
try, and he is conscious of the fact that any fresh gains for the 
mineworkers will increase the unrest of the rank and file of 
organised labour, now torn between the promise of higher ware 
awards and memories of the losses incurred in the recent large- 
scale industrial disputes. 


x * * 


Wages and Output 


In a survey of current wage rates, the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics reported recently that average hourly earnings over all 
manufacturing industry had by the close of August reached $1.11. 
This represents a rise of rather more than 50 per cent on 194! 
levels, and of about 10 per cent since V-J Day. In the smaller 
industries, of course, the gains secured earlier this year wert 
less substantial than those recorded in the key industries affected 
by strikes, while the 1945 rates were still affected by abnormal 
wartime factors such as “ up-grading.” In noting this advance, 
the Bureau declares that hourly earnings have increased during 
¥946 by about 2 cents monthly, and that August reports gave 00 
indication that the upward trend would not continue for some 
way ahead. 

At the same time, the Federal Reserve Board made its ow? 
contribution to the vexed question of productivity, concern’n: 
which no accurate data are available for recent months. In the 


assessment, the Reserve Board noted that, apart from war wear 
ness, material shortages, etc., industry itself had contribu'ed 1 
the problem ‘of productivity by what is termed “anticipatory 


hiring” and by a less than normally careful scrutiny of pay-rolls 
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It has long been apparent that many undertakings were main- 
taining employment levels beyond those justified by immediate 
productive capacities, in the belief that material shortages would 
lessen, and that there would then be no individual problem of 
jabour shortage. Presumably, the Reserve Board holds that this 
procedure has been very widespread. 

So far as current productivity is concerned, the report rein- 
forces the general management claim that during the reconver- 
sion period there was en appreciable setback in productivity per 
unit over a wide area, bur declared also that current information 
on plant equipment and technology suggests a rapid correction 
of this trend as more normal conditions are restored. 

Unfortunately, current information on corporate profits in the 
third quarter of this year is not yet sufficiently detailed to enable 
observers to get a Clear picture of profitability at present wage 
rates. What dees seem to be fairly clear is that industry has 
been rather too pessimistic in its assumption that labour pro- 
ductivity would continue at the low reconversion levels, and 
that altogether, material bottlenecks have been largely responsible 
for the decline from pre-war standards. But a renewal of the 
1946 wave of wage strikes early rext year would bring an alto- 
gether bearish interpretation of the trend of near-term earnings, 
aside a, from the immediate consequences of large-scale 
deadlock. 


* * * 


Closed Shop at Sea 


The 26-day-old shipping strike which, with its predecessor, 
is responsible for lagging grain exports to Great Britain, and 
hence for the longer life-expectancy of British bread rationing, 
is now half-way to a settlement. The strike goes on in the West, 
but the unions have accepted a new contract with the Eastern and 
Gulf owners. This is the second great shipping tie up in six 
weeks, but whereas it was the rank-and-file who struck in Sep- 
rember, it is the officers, the pilots, masters, mates and engineers 
whose demands have’ prolonged the maritime paralysis. 

Two unions are principally involved, one, the Masters, Mates 
and Pilots of the American Federation of Labour, and the other 


| 
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the Marine Engineers Beneficial Association cf the Congress of 
Industrial Organisations. With less than 30,000 members, they 
represent only a fraction of those engaged in the first maritime 
strike. What has held up a settlement more than the demand 
for higher wages has been the insistence of both unions on pre- 
ferential hiring and “maintenance of membership.” 

The “ maintenance of membership ” clause is a compromise on 
union security introduced during the war as a compensation to 
unions honouring the no-strike pledge. It does not force anyone 
to join who is not already a member, but those already members 
must remain in good standing to keep their jobs. 

Employers have always insisted that only with the aid of a 
microscope and a partial eye is it possible to distinguish between 
the closed shop and “maintenance of membership.” What has 
made the shipowners, particularly those on the West Coast 
particularly obdurate is that they consider the unionisation of 
ships’ officers merely a seagoing equivalent of the unionisation of 
foreman and other supervisory personnel. This has already been 
approved by the Government in the coal mines, but is still con- 
tested by industry. The shipowners argue that ships’ officers carry 
too great a responsibility, and must exercise too much discipline 
over their crews, to be subjected to control by unions which are 
dominated by the larger and redder unions of the rank and file. 

The compromise which has been arranged by the Department 
of Labour provides that union members shall enjoy preference 
when ship master vacancies are filled, but that a master need 
not remain a member throughout the life of the contract. Mates, 
however, must maintain their union membership. The “ main- 
tenance of membership” clause thus stops short of the bridge ; 
but union preference in hiring and the all-union ship may make 
heavy weather for the captain who blots his card. 

The settlement releases over 1,300 American flag ships on the 
East Coast and about 250 in Gulf ports. On the Pacific coast 314 
ships are still idle. There the Department of Labour has been 
faced with intransigence on both sides, but the return to work in 
the East should hasten the composition of differences even if the 
Maritime Commission does nor order the provisions of the new 
contract extended to all Government-owned ships. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Belgian Municipal Elections 


(From our Brussels Correspondent) 


M ORAL and economic problems continue to dominate the 
4¥1 Belgian scene, and the existing tension can hardly be main- 
tained much longer. Whether its causes are social, economic or 
political, one fact is certain and this is that a short-term political 
solution must be reached in order to end the unreal position of a 
Government which has a majority in the Senate of only one vote. 
This state of affairs prevents the formulation of a long-term policy 
and the solution of the big problems of the moment just as it 
produces conditions favourable to the ministerial crises which 
arise from time to time. 
It is generally admitted that the municipal elections which will 
be held on November 24th—a month later than the date envisaged 
in electoral law—will furnish an indication of the attitude of the 
public towards the important problems which are to be solved. 
Although municipal elections in general have only a purely local 
interest, it is nevertheless true that the elector’s party ties normally 
decide his vote, Moreover, the fact that women are voting gives 
a special interest to these elections. As women will in the future 
vote in general elections also, it is hoped to discover from the 
results of the municipal elections some indication of how truly 
representative of the enlarged electorate the present Parliament is. 
This factor is especially important in regard to the question of 
the monarchy. For some time no new developments have occurred 
in this field. ‘The commission which is examining the problem in 
the light of the White Book of Leopold III and the Government's 
White Book has not yet published its report. A fairly widespread 
opinion is that women are more conservative and more favourable 
the King-than men. If this assumption is correct, there should 
a swing to ‘the right to the benefit of the Social Christian 
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Party, which alone of the parties has formally taken up a position 
in favour of the monarchy. The result of the election therefore 
depends in the main on this question. 

This matter decided, other problems could be attacked in 2a 
more liberal spirit. A recent threat of a Governmental crisis has 
made it clear that certain vital questions are not yet solved. 
These are: the level of economic activity ; the question of wages 
and prices; war damage; industrial re-equipment; and the 
punishment of moral and economic collaborators under the 
occupation. 

Economic activity, im spite of the fact that the country is passing 
through a period of obvious over-employment with the unemploy- 
ment figures down to 25,000, or 2.4 per cent of the labour force, 
has not yet reached the levels of slack periods before the war. 
The coal production for the first half of October reached only 
76,600 metric tons, or about 75 per cent of the pre-war production. 
Production is hampered through the rigidity of two limiting 
factors—the disposable labour force and the shortage of coal. 
Less favoured industries are lead, zinc, chalk and leather, but in 
others production already approaches that of 1938, particularly for 
iron and copper working, paper and textiles. The volume of 
internal trade is shown by transport figures. Goods carried by 
railways have reached 78 per cent of their normal pre-war level 
and those carried by internal waterways 68 per cent. But goods 
carried by sea are far from reaching their pre-war level. Thus 
exports through Antwerp have reached only 27 per cent of their 
average for the years 1936-38, and imports 70 per cent. } 

The persistent deficit of the balance of trade and the slow revival 
of exports are due in part to the Governmeni’s line of approach, 
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which, in order to increase the quantity of goods on sale in the 
home market, has so far avoided imposing a policy of austerity. 
This deficit, although important—14.7 milliard francs from January 
to September, and more than 17 milliards, if indirect subsidies are 
included—is not really disturbing, when seen from the above view- 
point. However, in certain quarters the Government is accused 
of too free an importation of luxury products, such as wines and 
perfumes. The currency position is still fairly strong, thanks, 
above ail, to the provisions made by the Allies after the liberation 
and also to two loans of one million dollars each, one from Canada 
and one from the United States. 

The internal monetary position also is fundamentally sound, as 
the stable figures of money in circulation show. ‘These indeed 
have been maintained at practically the same level since the be- 
ginning of the year in spite of the increased amount of goods 
put on the market and the raising of the levels of prices and 
wages. It ought at the same time to be pointed out that there is 
discernible in the money and capital markets a hint, so far slight, 
of difficulty which is reflected solely by a rise in the yield on bonds. 

Prices and wages dominate all other technical questions. The 
franc has been devalued only 60 per cent in relation to the pound 
and the dollar, but prices have risen more than proportionately. 
The index of wholesale prices is 235 to 300 (1938 = 100), d - 
ing on whether agricultural products or industrial raw materials 
are considered. At the same time, the high prices in other 
countries should be taken into account. But indices corrected 
for the depreciation in the value of money show clearly that the 
trend is unfavourable. This does not indicate that a Belgian de- 
valuation is in sight. Belgium before the war was a country of 
low prices, and the recent tendency has merely brought prices 
up to those prevailing elsewhere. It is, however, too soon to 
establish an exact comparison largely because of the systems of 
subsidies in force in many countries. 

One fact is important in view of the proposed economic union 
with Holland—the corrected indices of wholesale prices of indus- 
trial products are about the same for both countries. Wages in 
Belgium, however, have risen much more than in Holland. 
Indices are not published, but the increase in Belgium is 
admitted to be of the order of 80 per cent compared with 1938, 
if the devaluation of the franc in September, 1944, is taken into 
account. In Holland wages are controlled, and, allowing for the 
depreciation of the currency, have risen by only 15 per cent. 
There is thus an obvious possibility of differences in prices which 
it will be important to watch in the coming months. 

More than two years after the liberation no solution has been 
found for these two problems. Interested quarters have on several 
occasions shown some nervousness on the subject. Proposals 
submitted by M. Vauthier, the Finance Minister, in a recent debate 
in the Chamber had not received the prior agreement of his 
colleagues and almost precipitated a ministerial crisis, exception 
being taken to the speed of nationalisation envisaged. The main 
difficulty is in raising capital, and from this standpoint the 
Minister’s schemes have been acknowledged to be inadequate. 

More than 300,000 cases of collaboration have been examined 
and courts-martial have promulgated 1,516 death sentences (apart 
from condemnation in absentia). Territorially -acse sentences 
are divided as follows: —Walloon region, 49.7 per cent ; Flanders, 
40 per cent; the Brussels region, 10.3 per cent. In addition, 
thousands of more or less heavy sentences were imposed. All 
the above were concerned with straightforward collaboration. 
Economic collaboration, however, has produced several important 
trials which are still being heard. It appears likely, nevertheless, 
that one day this large body of condemned men will little by 
little return to social life and strengthen certain reactionary forces 
which already exist. They could one day come out in opposition 
to the forces of the resistance which, ona numerically more 
impressive, are perhaps more divided through the absence of a 
single ideology. 

It is estimated that, on the eve of liberation, there were between 
100,000 and 120,000 in the armed resistance alone. To these must 
be added the SRA (Services de Renseignements et d’Action), 
comprising some very highly placed persons, and the clandestine 
press. This published, more or less regularly, over 200 papers, 
some from as early as 1940. These three groups, together with 
individual members of the “Civic Resistance,” were accorded a 
special status. 

Even if the problem of the status of the resistance is being 
solved and some progress is being made in punishing disloyalty, 
the plan for financing the payment of war damages and industrial 
re-equipment has still to be put before Parliament. The question 
of wages and prices has also to be closely examined and the level 
of economic activity raised. When the present electoral campaign 
is ended these various tasks remain to be undertaken. 
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Marketing in East Africa 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


THE marketing of agricultural produce in the Colonies offers a 
valuable and fairly new field of study, and some attention could 
well be paid to the probable results of a method widely adopted in 
East Africa before the war and recommended for adoption else. 
where. This method consists in limiting competition among buyers 
by licences and the promulgation of official “ minimum ” buying 
prices. The arguments in its favour are plausible enough, if 
not entirely logical. In the first place it is held that the native 
peasant fails to appreciate the need for a good and clean Sample, 
and cannot be expected to respond to official exhortations when 
competing buyers will accept, at a flat price, whatever he offers, 
Secondly, it is argued, competition frequently becomes excessive, 
with over-investment in processing and marketing facilities, 
duplicate transport and other uneconomic practices. ll this 
adds to the cost of marketing and results in a lower price tc 
the grower. Thirdly, unrestricted competitions makes supervision 
more difficult. peasants are cheated in small ways and, in 
return, attempt to give as good as they get by adulteration. Ip 
some quarters pooling schemes are urged to iron out price 
fluctuations, which are not understood by the peasants and are 
often put down to Government exploitation. 

The Uganda cotton industry provides perhaps the best example 
of the restrictive system. The raw cotton is bought by ginners, 
who gin the cotton and sell the lint and seed to exporiers. 
About 1927, when competition became very active and ginning 
profits commenced to fall, the ginners attempted to set up 
voluntary buying associations. The growers opposed this move, 
and a commission was appointed by the Colonial Office in 1929 
to report on whether the grower had received a fair price for 
his cotton and to recommend means of ensuring that fair prices 
should be paid. The commission, however, having been ap- 
pointed to see whether the native had received a fair price, 
recommended elaborate means of ensuring that he should not 
receive an inflated one. As a result, the erection of additional 
ginning capacity was prohibited, redundant ginneries were closed 
down, and ginners were formed into regional pools in which 
the profits were shared on a quota basis. Minimum prices were 
fixed at the beginning of each season by a committee consisting 
of Government officials, independent nominees and_ ginners’ 
representatives. 

Under the above arrangements the grower’s price was the 
market value of the lint and seed less the cost of transport, 
ginning and marketing. A scale of charges was laid down, on 
which a price formula was based. The margin allowed varied 
with the price of lint and the average out-turn per ginnery. 
Certainly the ginning-marketing margin was reduced below what 
it had been before 1929, but, as it was then around the inordinate 
level of £7 to £9 a bale, this was scarcely surprising. Never- 
theless, in 1939 it was still about four times that current in India. 
Other examples might be quoted. The local marketing margin in 
the case of Kenya wattle bark increased under a monopoly system 
from between 30s. and 35s. per ton to between 65s. and 7os. (before 
the war). Cashew nuts in a restricted area were brought at about 
half the price current in a competitive area, or less than one-third 
the price paid by Indian roasting factories selling in the same 
export markets. It seems, therefore, that the operation of thes¢ 
schemes should receive careful scrutiny, lest it should be said that 
the concession era has returned to tropical Africa. 


Price-Fixing Methods 


The method of price-fixing by officials in conjunction, or in 
consultation, with interested firms hardly seems calculated to 
ensure impartial results. The peasant is incapable of exercising 
much influence, even though, as in Uganda, $ ree be 
present at committee meetings. The pe 1g authority 1s 
analogous to a court in which some of the j are also advo- 
cates and witnesses for the prosecution. Almost nothing was done 
to scrutinise the accounts of protected firms. Official grading was 
facilitated, but it hardly seems likely that chicanery on the patt 
of local buyers would be eliminated. Under competitive condi- 
tions the peasant could take his little load from one trading boo:h 
to another and test the market without weighing and calculation, 
whereas under the controlled system he had to depend on his own 
acumen, against a weighing clerk who could not be effectively 
supervised by his employers or the Government. He lost in other 
ways, too. Often large accumulations of wattle bark lay exposed 
for long periods outside the trading premises, waiting for delivery 
to be taken. During this time it deteriorated, thus lowering the 
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peasant’s Price. The buyers explained that they were unable to 
obtain railway trucks, but competing traders would certainly have 
found a way of taking delivery. 

Something might be done to tighten up the system, but it is 
unlikely that officially calculated margins will be as low as com- 
petitive ones. The influence of marginal costs and incidental 
returns is seldom taken into account, and there is the ever-present 
tendency to base the margins on the costs of the least efficient 
firms. The Government was ill-advised not to provide for market 
research by competent and impartial investigators, and placed too 
much reliance on the representations of interested parties. It is 
arguable that the part of the system which consists in replacing 
competitive for official price-fixing should be scrapped. This 
might be done without sacrificing the regulatory parts. For in- 
stance, a collection and grading system might be set up, and the 

ed lots offered for sale by auction or by tender. Such a 
system would be pre-eminently suitable for operation by native 
co-operative societies, as not involving speculative market opera- 
tions ; tut it is commonly held in East Africa that, though co- 
operative marketing is a legitimate long-range objective, the 
African is not yet ready to operate marketing societies except 
under a fair degree of official supervision. That co-operation 
would be no more than a name. 

An alternative line of advance might be in the direction of 
regulated local markets after the example of some districts in 
India, where official weighing and grading can be provided, and 
market information displayed. Already in East Africa produce- 
buying is confined by law to scheduled markets. But in either 
direction an advance would be worth while. 


Wages and Prices in the 
British Zone 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


Waces and prices in the British Zone of Germany are formally 
and actually still regulated according to the principles introduced 
by the Nazis. The anomalies of arbitrarily fixed wages and prices 
thus remain under British Military Government ; and the virtual 
state of inflation has produced a situation which bears no com- 
parison with any other period or country. Formally there are no 
differences in the methods of controlling wages and prices in the 
four different zones of Germany, and, generally speaking, con- 
ditions are much the same in alt of them. 

Last April the household budgets of a fairly representative 
number of skilled workers derived 40 per cent of their income 
from savings on hand and withdrawals from savings banks. The 
last reliable household budget survey made in 1927-28 showed 
that only one per cent of the total income of an average working- 
class family came from savings. The housewife contributed in 
the April survey less than one per cent of the total income, but 
the share of other members had increased to 9.2 per cent. Thus, 
one year after the end of the war, the average skilled worker, 
together with his wife, sons and daughters, in the British zone 
derived only 57 per cent of his family’s weekly income from 
wages. Half the working members of the families had a working 
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week from 40 to 50 hours, one-third worked 30 to 40 hours and 
one-eighth 50 hours. Subsequently working hours in most in- 
dustries have been reduced and income from wages must have 
fallen considerably. In addition, the nominal income has been 
further reduced by an increase in the wages tax, higher railway 
fares and larger excise duties on sugar, tobacco, beer, alcohol. 

Meanwhile the income of a skilled worker’s family will have 
been made equal with those of the unskilled worker, whose margin 
of savings which could be used for the purchase of essentials was 
much smaller. Ever since the end of the war nominal wages of 
urban and industrial workers have contracted. The re-introduc- 
tion of the 48-hour week reduced nominal weekly wages by at 
least 20 per cent. Time and piece rates in factories show a 
general tendency to decline, due largely to the surplus of workers ; 
and it seems to be a fairly general experience that, for example, 
workers who earned during the war Rm. 1.45 to 1.60 per hour 
are now receiving on a time-rate basis not more than Rm. 1.10. 
Work on the basis of piece rates is tending to disappear. It 
would, however, be wrong to assume that conditions are even and 
equal all over the zone. The recent increase in wages for the coal 
miners shows that in essential industries nominal wages must be 
increased, if output is to rise. 

Generally speaking, wages in all industries in the British zone 
as well as in the other zones are beautifully regulated. Each 
industry has its well-defined wage rates, its classes and groups 
of workers and minutely specified time and piece rates ; but the 
actual wages paid to the workers change from one factory, town 
and district to another, according te the extreme differences in 
iocal conditions. Under present conditions of low production 
and rigid arbitrary control wages cannot find a level in accordance 
with the much reduced productivity of plant, machinery and 
workers. 

Prices are governed by wages; but the general conditinns of 
low production and the reintroduction of some kind of free 
market—and particularly the black market in rationed foodstuffs 
and commodities—have created the most extraordinary differences 
in prices. It is obvious that at present no satisfactory index .of 
the cost of living can be established. The prices for commodities 
listed by the official index of the cost of living increased during 
the period from March, 1945, to April, 1946, by 20 per. cent. 
Within this period the detailed index for clothing rose by §7 per 
cent. In other words, the prices for food rations and what other 
commodities were available under the rationing scheme show an 
inevitable increase, and the contrariness of the movements of 
rising prices and falling nominal wages is a clear reflection of the 
process of adjusting the standard of living among the urban popu- 
lation to the low level of production. 

It is, however, undeniable that every urban and industrial 
worker is forced to augment his rations by purchases of food on 
the black market. Household articles, clothing, footwear, and 
especially tobacco are also black market commodities. It appears 
likely that on an average two-fifths of the total income of a 
worker’s family have to be spent on the black market. This 
means that the official index of the cost of living, wh'ch 
shows a rise in prices during the period from March, 
1945, to April, 1946, of about 20 per cent is largely invalid 
as a measurement of the cost of living. The vagaries of 
the black market are practically limitless under conditions of full 
inflation. Last April, after severe cuts in the bread ration, the 
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standard loaf cf 3 Ibs. was sold for Rm.7o0 on the black market. 
At present, after an increase of the rations, the price is down to 
Rm.7, which is roughly 15 times the price of rationed bread. 
Black market butter prices show extraordinary variations from 
Rm. 5 to Rm. 160 against a controlled price for rationed butter 
of roughly Rm.1.60. Flour, vegetable-oil, pulse, and semolina 
sold on the black market show similar divergences. In larger 
towns black market food is as a rule a hundred times the con- 
trolled price. The average worker, according to the household 
budgets survey, pays for low-quality black market foods such as 
potatoes, bread and flour prices from § to ro times the controlled 
rices. 

. It is obvious that in these circumstances the workers’ savings 
will soon be exhausted. At the same time, a larger percentage 
of the earnings wil] have to be used to buy those free commodities 
which are absolutely necessary. Price movements of free com- 
modities are as uneven as the black market prices for rationed 
food. The following table indicates the degree of inflation: 


(Prices in Rm.) 
Commodity In 1939 At end of Summer 

War 1946 
Dried peas (1 Ib.).......-.+ 0-50 0-50 3-20 
Soap powder (1 Ib.)......... 0-35 ae 1-40 
Tin of shoe cream .......... 0-40 oat 1-20 
Pair of boot laces........... 0-05 0-12 0-80 
Gamoewlies . 5.5 5.65 cok Sees ts 1-2to2-2 4-0to5:0 5-0to8-0 


In other words, prices of free commodities have risen from three 
to sixteen times—even when obtainable: The discrepancy 
between controlled prices, on the one hand, and prices of free 
and black-market commodities on the other, has left its mark on 
the household budget. Expenditure—which does not include 
black-market purchases—on practically unobtainable clothing is 
proportionately smaller than before the war. Similarly less is also 
spent on food, but more than twice the pre-war proportion is 
spent on miscellaneous commodities. 

There is at the moment no prospect of a large increase in 
production. The currency in circulation is limited since the intro- 
duction of special vouchers for the British and American forces, 
and, apart from its worth on the black market, is not money in 
the ordinary sense of the word, but an adjunct of the ration 
coupon. The black market actually sets the pace of inflation, and 
apart from political and other reasons which retard economic 
recovery no reconstruction can begin without the introduction of 
a stable currency which can at the same time function as a true 
measure of prices and as a means of circulation. 


French Shipping 


Reconstruction 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 
Lixe the other great powers, France in pre-war days thought 


it necessary to possess a considerable merchant fleet and a 
shipbuilding industry capable of maintaining it. The French 
ambitions were, however. comparatively modest. According to 


Lloyd’s Register the total fleet amounted to 2,943,000 gross tons 
or 4.6 per cent of the total world tonnage. Excluding ships of 
under 1,000 tons, the figure was about 2,800,000 tons, while 
building capacity was about 200,000 tons per annum. 

Of this total some 1,700,000 tons were lost during the war 
and shipbuilding capacity suffered even more severely. The 
bombing of ports and the fighting during the liberation caused 
the total destruction of over 40 per cent of the buildings and 
equipment, while 56 pei ceft of the personnel were dispersed 
or killed. Many of their homes were also destroyed. Even 
this summer some workers at Saimi-Nazaire were making a 60- 
kilometre round trip by bicycle to get to their work and back. 
In consequence the effective capacity rather over a year ago was 
reduced to 20 per cent of 1938. At the liberation French ship- 
builders had orders on their books for only 210,000 gross tons, of 
which only 90,000 tons were being proceeded with, and those 
as Slowly as possible. 

The work of reconstruction was hampered by the breakdown 
of transport and, later, by the acute shortage of most materials. 
By July last, however, roughly as many workers were employed 
as before the war. Of these only 8 per cent were used on clearing 
up and repair work, and almost half the mecessary repairs had 
been effected. Nine small ships had been launched and much 
work had been done on larger vessels. These results were only 
secured as a result of planning during the occupation, of a detailed 
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study of new American methods and, not least, of a raising of 
the working week from 40 to 48 hours. Even so, productive 
capacity was scarcely over 75 per cent of pre-war ; full restora- 
tion is not likely to be effected until the end of next year, while 
the ultimate objective of 300,000 tons per annum, a 50 per cent 
increase over 1938, cannot be attained until the end of 1949. This 
programme presupposes an improvement in the allocation of 
materials—which is at present only 70 per cent of what js 
required to meet existing orders. 

To return to the state of the merchant fleet, total losses of 
1,700,000 tons have been made good to some extent by recoveries 
and new building so that the present figure for ships of 1,000 
tons and over is 1,535,000 gross tons. This will be increased by 
the purchase of 75 liberty ships of 540,000 tons to be delivered 
by the end of this year and, before the end of 1948 by the delivery 
of 419,000 tons, ordered in France, ot which 48,000 tons are to 
be built at the naval dockyards, and 280,000 tons ordered abroad. 
Much of this new tonnage will be oil-fired as the Government 
has decided that fuel purchases from overseas shall take the form 
of oil and not coal. How much will be coal-burning will depend 
on developments in European coal supplies which cannot be 
foreseen. Orders on the books of the fourteen concerns which 
make up the French shipbuilding industry were, at the end of 
September: pre-war contracts not completed of 155,000 tons; 
Government orders of .188,000 tons.; and miscellaneous items of 
56,000 tons ; a total of 399,000 tons. 

If this is completed, France will have at the end 
of 1948 a merchant fleet of 2;774,000 tons in v~ssels of 1,000 tons 
and over, but the age composition will be as follows: — 


tons 
More than 32 years ........4...... bi dfs 2. 142,000 
Prom 27 to’ SS yeats oo... ewe cece cceceees 254,000 
oo ES ee 322,000 
From 17 to 22 yeams: 42.2... . deb eee dee vie sees 350,000 
Dader 17 yants ore or Se tiesto 467,000 
SOOT hic ABER Sa Aik a Abia dhs o Eine ching onns 1,239,000 


At this date, therefore, 25.9 per cent of the fleet will be over 
22 years old and a further 12.6 per cent over 17 years old, while 
the liberty ships, representing a further 19.4 cent, are no 
more popular as a investment in France than else- 
where. In these circumstances, the shipbuilders believe that 
there are ahead of them many years of full employment at the 
increased capacity of 300,000 tons per annum. 


Finance of Reconstruction 


The total cost of re-building, renovation and extension (future 
figures being based on costs at July, 1946) is 7,400 million francs, 
of which 2,700 million is to be spent by the end of 1946, 1,900 
millions in 1947 and 1,800 millions thereafter. For this year, 
war damage payments amount to 973 millions while the 14 com- 
panies have raised, or are raising, 407 millions by the issue of 
shares and 835 millions on bonds. This leaves 485 millions to be 
found from current resources or future borrowing. For next 
year, war damage payments amount to 622 millions, leaving 1,278 
millions to be found. 

To raise this sum the fourteen companies have formed a group 
-—Groupement de la Construction Navale (S.A.)—which has 
as its president M. Roger Truptil, a private banker of Paris, and 
an administration appointed by the principal shipbuilding com- 
panies. These concerns are the sole shareholders and they con- 
tribute to the capital of the company one-tenth of the sum which 
they propose to raise through its operations. They also guarantee 
individually the proportion of the total loans raised which flows 
into their coffers. 

This concern has just launched a first issue of 260,000 bonds of 
5,000 francs each at an issue price of 4,920 francs. The nominal 
rate of interest is 4} per cent and the flat yield £4 6s. 5d. per 
cent. The bonds are finally repayable at par on October 15, 1981, 
by annual drawings at par commencing next year, or by purchases 
at or under par. Power to anticipate ion, in whole or 
in part, is reserved to the borrower. In view of the strong belief 
in this country that the present value of the franc cannot be 
maintained, the yield may be considered low. But many people 
in France are far from convinced that an exchange adjustment 
is inevitable, while, for the institutional investor at least, the 
placing of funds is essential. No doubt the formation of the 
Group and the decision to make the issue were not effected 
without a lot of preliminary work and the issue appears to be 
meeting with a good reception. As to the future, any further 
inflation of prices will of course increase the cover, expressed 
in money, provided by assets already in existence or to be 
censtructed. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Facts About Savings 


1S National Savings Committee, with the Chancellor him- 
self as principal propagandist, has this week opened a new 
drive. The appeal is naturally addressed to the whole com- 
munity but in form it is directed particularly to the workers in 
industry, with the sensible object of tapping earnings at source, 
by the now familiar device of deductions from the weekly 
pay-packet. The timing is opportune, for the drive is related 
to the Chancellor’s “ golden autumn,” in the h that some 
of the fruits of his budgetary planning—the PAYE tax-holiday 
and the release of post-war credits to older folk—will now 
return to him as thank-offerings. These considerations, as well 
as the probable futility of launching an appeal during the main 
holiday season, were, no doubt, reasonable grounds for delaying 
the campaign until now. But if need were the only criterion, 
the appeal is long overdue. 

The public through this first post-war holiday season—and, 
indeed, through almost the whole of this first post-war year— 
has been left without any adequate guidance upon the economics 
of peacetime saving. ‘The National Savings movement has done 
its best, and its publicity has in some respects become in- 
creasingly realistic. But the difficulties of stimulating saving 
in a phase of war-weariness and increasing EE for 
spending are so much greater in wartime that advertising 
and routine canvassing could hardly hope to equal the occasion, 
however enthusiastic the movement’s workers. There was evi- 
dent need that appeals from Ministers should be conbined 
with careful explanations of the facts about savings. Instead, 
the Ministerial utterances have tended rather to whitewash the 
somewhat disconcerting facts that have emerged—with the 
Chancellor himself as the most notable offender. 

At the official level, however, the responsible departments and 
the National Savings Committee deserve to be congratulated 
upon the increasing detail and objectivity of their statistics. 
Since the late spring, a series of replies to Parliamentary 
questions has provided more dependable and precise information 
than anything previously available. And this week’s drive has 
been made the occasion for the release of further data modelled 
on these Parliamentary replies, with a promise of quarterly 
reconciliation statements to align the Committee’s gross figures 
with the net figures (i.e. after allowing for encashments and 
withdrawals). It is now possible to obtain reliable and detailed 
statistics of gross saving, dis-saving and interest accruals for 
each of the quarterly periods of the first post-war year. These 
are shown in the accompanying table. 


x 


With so much information now available, some of it provided 
in form by the Chancellor himself in written replies, it 1s a pity 
in his personal utterances he so often continues to imply 
that the position is better than the departmental figures show. 
On two occasions recently, he has admitted that the 1946/47 
target of £520 million for small savings assumed in his Budget 
reckoning was a gross figure, which was indeed apparent from 
its very size. Yet that fact was never made plain in the Budget 
speech (which referred ambiguously to “new ” savings), and 
in effect falsified the budgetary assumptions about prospective 
errowing—to the extent of dis-saving. This was not men- 
toned in the Budget calculations, but if it was supposed 


to have been allowed for implicitly, there was certainly no 
for its prospective expansion. . 

Now, mente When looking strictly to the savings figures, 
the Chancellor takes his stand on the gross basis adopted— 
and perhaps legitimately adopted—by the National Savings 
Movement, principally i 


organisational purposes. By in- 


cluding £30 million of accrued interest on savings banks deposits 
(but otherwise taking these figures, unlike those for savings 
certificates and defence bonds, net), he obtains a gross small 
savings total of £268 million for the six months to end- 
September. That, on an annual basis, is a little over the 
£520 million, so he is able to claim that the figures are running 
above the target. At the Bankers’ Dinner a fortnight ago, 
Mr Dalton warned City commentators about the dangers of 
basing revenue and expenditure estimates for the full year upon 
the out-turn of the first half. But, when he himself performs 
the same operation for savings figures, he entirely ignores the 
huge “ last-chance ” response for the 3 per cent Defence Bonds. 

On this footing, it is indeed possible to represent the figures 
—even the net figures—as being not unsatisfactory. Thus, the 
gross savings for the half-year (taking savings bank deposits 
gross, as well as the certificates and bonds) were actually 23 per 
cent larger than in the similar period of 1945 (£555 million, 
against £451 million). Encashments and withdrawals (at £414 
million, against £276 million) were, it is true, up by 50 per 
cent ; but, even so, the net cash receipts (£141 million, against 
£175 million) declined by no more than 19 per cent—not a 
large movement when the social and psychological conditions 
of the transition year are taken into account. 

= 


But this line of reasoning is surely specious. It might be 
convincing if the only object of national savings were to get 
money out of the pockets or bank accounts of the people into 
the hands of the Chancellor—by hook or by crook. But this is 
not the object—or, at least, it is only a subsidiary one. Mr 
Dalton said in April that he had “ written” the £520 million 
into his budget. If that statement had any meaning at all, it 
could only have meant that, given this assurance of commen- 
surate relief from inflationary pressures, the Chancellor could 
contemplate certain tax changes. In point of fact, the connec- 
tion between “savings” and saving (in the true sense of 
abstention from consumption) is neither consistent nor close : 
but there is no connection at all between this genuine saving 
and “savings ” in the form of short-term anticipatory fundings 
of the kind provoked by the successive “ last-chance ” threats 
—or, for that matter, by large savers’ purchases of “ small ” 
securities each time the limit on holdings is raised. To “ write ” 
such subscriptions into a budgetary programme is disingenuous. 
They have relevance only to the Treasury’s short-run borrow- 
ing programme, and have no bearing upon the expediency or 


otherwise of giving tax concessions when the test is “ Will 


such concessions involve serious risk of inflation? ” 

Any true appraisal of the trend of savings must therefore ity 
to eliminate these abnormal bursts of sudden fundings. That is 
not easy, because any sudden subscriptions effort leaves an 
aftermath of exhaustion, the effect of which upon subsequent 
figures cannot be reliably measured. The National Savings 
Committee suggests that, because of the last-minute sales of 
3 per cent Defence Bonds, sales of the 23 per cent Bonds sub- 
sequently ran about {1 million per week below what they 
otherwise might have been ; but it is not clear that this guess 
has any particular validity. Perhaps the best course is not to 
attempt any quantitative estimate at all, but simply to bear this 
factor in mind when construing savings figures subsequent 
to the “rush” sales, and otherwise to base estimates on 
experience before the rush. Subscriptions to 3 per cent De- 
fence Bonds totalled only £42 million in February and 
March, in contrast with £96 million in April and May. This 
suggests that the special “last minute” sales provided at least 
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£54 million. If this £54 million is excluded, the gross total 
of small savings in the April/June quarter was only £102 million 
(plus £144 million of interest accrued on deposits). The gross 
figure for the second quarter was nearly 18 per cent less than 
this, so that the gross total for the six months on this adjusted 
basis was only £186 million (plus £29 million of interest 
accrued). 

In other words, taking the Chancellor’s (and the Committee’s) 
“gross” basis, but eliminating the distorting effects of the 
“ last-chance ” sales, small savings in the six months to end- 
September were running at the rate of £430 mill{on per annum, 
including interest. This means that, even if the extra £54 
million of “ last-chance” sales are added back, maintenance of 
the rate of savings for the remainder of this financial year at 
the true level of the first half would yield only £484 million— 


SMALL SAVINGS: First Post-War YEAR 


£ millions 
| 3945 1946 1946 1 ' 1945-46 panei 
| Oct.-Dec. | Jan.-Mar. | Apr.~June “July-Sept. | 12 Months! "342" 
; i | 


. 


Savings Certificales— 
42-4 | 35-6 




















Purchases ...... | 68 32-7 | 179 «| 683 
Repayments — i 
Principal seHee 33 33-7 { 31-9 1 32-1 } 148 } 70-0 
Kntefest ...... ' 6-0 i 5-0 | 11-0 
Netcashreceipt| 3 | — 8-3 4.) MR j- 22-7 
Accrued interest (14) (13-7) (13-5) (13-1) (54) (26-6) 
| i ' ' 
Defence Bonds— } j | 
Purchases ...... 9 | 68-4 103-6 23-1 290 | 126-7 
Repayments .... | 6 | 20-4 96 4098 |p SO | a8 
Net cashreceipt | 89 | 614 | 90 | 13-3 | 260 | 109-3 
P.O. Savings Bank* } 
sit. «53195 0h 117, | «125-9 | 2-5 | 124-6 | 4800 || 237-2 
Withdrawals 92-1 106-3 | 108-7 399 ; 215-0 
Net cash receipt 25 | 33-8 6-2 15-9 | $l ; 22-1 
Accrued interest (9) ' (0-3 (10-7) (10-9) | (41) =|) (21-6) 
Trustee Savings Banks 
Deposits........ 64 58-2 61-2 60-4 244 i 121-6 
Withdrawals ... 50 40-9 51-6 48-5 191 | 100-1 
Net cash receipt 14 | S23. 4 9-6 -.:i- 53 - 21-5 
Accrued interest! (3) =| (3-7) (3-9) =| (3-6) a4) | (7-5) 
Total Net Cash 163 11-2 © 10350387) Ss|«s(180-85 
Lotal accrued int... | (26) (27-7) | (28-1) | (22-6) (109) | (55-7) 
* Excluding Service Release Benefit Accounts. race wg Oe pte 
§ Comparative tigure for 1945, £175 mn. of net cash (£53 mn. of accrued interest). 


of which £58 million would be provided by the Government in 
interest credits to deposit accounts. The need, from the narrow 
standpoint of Treasury borrowing, for a further “ last-chance ” 
drive is at once apparent—hence the long advance notice of the 
coming cut in Savings Certificate interest. 

The net figures are, of course, still less satisfactory, though 
it should be emphasised that there has been no catastrophic 
increase in the rate of dis-saving. The latest figures give the 
results only on a quarterly basis, whereas the earlier Parlia- 
mentary replies had always given separate months. The effect, 
therefore, has been to iron out the summer’s dis-saving peak— 
but this piece of obscurantism, if such it was, is not unreasonable, 
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for the temptations to spend in this holiday season have certainly 
been abnormal. In the circumstances, the dis-saving figures 
are moderately reassuring—they were actually smaller in the 
July/September quarter than in April/June. It may be noted. 
too—though the comparison is of somewhat doubtful validity— 
that total encashments and withdrawals, expressed as a per- 
centage of the outstanding total of small savings, have been 
rather less in this past year than they were before the war—the 
1945-46 proportion was 15 per cent compared with 19 per cent 
on the average of 1934-39. 

Even so, the true net yield from small savings is now very 
much less than is generally realised, as the accompanying table 
shows. Moreover, if the net figures are likewise adjusted for the 
“ last-chance ” bond purchases, net cash receipts in April/June 
appear as no more than {50 million ; in the second quarter 
the figure dropped to £36.7 million—a decline of 26} per cent 
Hence, the true annual rate of net cash saving was only 
£147 million in the second quarter, and no more than 
£173 million over the whole six months, if allowance is made 
for the special sales of Defence Bonds. 

The moral of these figures is plain. It is that the savings 
movement should pay more attention to saving as such—to 
persuading people that it is in the interest of all that first 
things should in fact come first, and that housing and exports 
(or, in more popular terms, the vital imports they will buy), 
and re-equipment of industry will not come first unless all 
consumers who can reasonably be expected to exercise restraint, 
in fact do so. The need to pitch the campaign on this plane 
is, indeed, even greater than it was during the war. Then the 
greater rigidities of the controls, the purely physical deterrenis 
to spending (such as the blackout, air raids and difficulties of 
travel) and the limited range of goods that were obtainable, all 
meant that an inadequacy of savings, though it might put 
pressure on the controls and force up the prices of unimportant 
goods, was quite unlikely to involve any significant diversion 
of real resources from the war effort to inessential work. Now 
that controls are being suspended or relaxed, and a greater 
profusion of goods is obtainable, pressure to spend menaces 
not only the controls and the price structure but also the 
amount of priority work which is in fact done. The Movement 
has no light task to perform. But if it can drive this concept 
of saving into the mind of the public, it will be able to afford to 
let “savings” take care of themselves—indeed, if the public 
really saves, it matters little: in the short run in what form 
saves. When the matter is put in these terms, the futility of 
depending upon subscriptions of the “ last-chance” variety 1s 
at once apparent. The National Savings movement, acknow- 
ledging this week the special nature of the heavy receipts from 
the 3 per cent Defence Bonds, commented that “ something 
new is always turning up in any live business ”—which pre- 
sumably was an oblique reference to the hopes of a large 
closing demand for the present series of Savings Certificates. 
This attitude, quite bluntly, is that of the bookkeeper totting up 
the cash-book, when the real question that should be asked 1s 
“ What is the underlying solidity of the business as a whole? 
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Business Notes 


The “ Tap ’’ Opens 


It is extremely difficult to measure the public res 

the new 2} per cent Treasury Stock, in which tip “tap > opened 
last Monday. Estimates running into tens of millions for the 
first day’s business may, or may not, be confirmed by next week’s 
Exchequer Return. There are at least some brokers conducting 
a high-class investment business who declare that the response 
which they have seen is of a very modest character, and that their 
larger clients are showing a decided preference for the assured 
capital values represented by 17 per cent Exchequer Bonds, 1950, 
and are quite prepared, in return for this security over the next 
34 years, to accept the current gross return of £1 8s. 8d. per cent. 
And although holders of 3 per cent Local Loans have been given 
the opportunity to apply their redemption moneys in subscribing 
for the new stock (an offer which closes on December 2nd), many 
of the private holders seem to have sold their stock in the market 
already and have reinvested the proceeds in dated issues. There 
seems, in truth, to be no general disposition on the part of inves- 
tors to adopt the Chancellor’s assertion this week that the new 
stock may have attractions for those who take a long view and 
whose primary concern is to be assured of a guaranteed income 
for more than a generation. It is just this assurance of income 
which causes the rub, for it carries the corresponding risk of 
fluctuation in capital values. 

But, as usual, most of Mr Dalton’s work has been done for 
him by investors reinvesting their funds in dated stocks in an 
attempt to avoid the worst hardships of the new “tap” loan. By 
their actions they have hoisted dated stocks with a 15-20 life to 
a 2} per cent gross redemption yield basis, and in due course, 
no doubt, this new yield basis—or perhaps an even lower one— 
will put a little gilt on “24 per cent for a generation.” Mean- 
while, the search for yield goes on unremittingly. There can be 
few alert investors who have not already bought their full £2,500 
quota of 24 per cent Defence Bonds, redeemable in 10 years at 
one point premium. Enquiry for high-class debentures and pre- 
ference stocks is more considerable than actual business, for float- 
ing supplies are quickly absorbed at rising prices. Industrial 
shares have responded no less vigorously (their course is shown 
on the chart on page 729), and the risks of coal shortage this 
winter have for the moment been set aside. Nor have equity 
investors paid any serious attention to the renewed output of 
rumours about taxation of speculative profits, which the Chan- 
cellor—so it has been let fall—is considering among his Budget 
possibilities. To expect the sorely overworked revenue depart- 
ments to shoulder this new burden, when the markets are at, or 
near, the top, would hardly be opportune timing, quite apart from 
the merits of the plan. 

Since the Chancellor always deals himself the trumps, he will 
obviously win the latest hand, as he has won the others. But 
what has yet to be decided is the rate of interest on dated stocks 
at which investors will be impelled to search for higher income 
among the undated stocks—Old Consols and the new Treasury 
Stock. Until that happens, the “ tap ” will not have been a success 
—using that word in its accepted sense. And the cost of forcing 
yields down to the required level may still involve a dangerous 
increase in the pressure of credit expansion. 

2 


It is strange that the forcing tactics which Mr Dalton has 
applied to gilt-edged borrowing have not been more closely 
copied in this week’s Bristol Conversion. The new terms are 4 
2} per cent stock, of 20-25 year life, at 99}. These follow the 
recent Corporation Conversions, except that the price has been 
taised by half a point. The yield of slightly over 2} per cent to 
final redemption, compared with £2 5s. 9d. per cent on 2} per cent 
Savings Bonds to final redemption in 1967, shows a differential 
between Government and local authority borrowing which, if not 
large, at least marks a change in the doctrine, which apparently 
prevailed during the summer, that all trustee borrowing must be 

on a common yield denominator. Perhaps Bristol Con- 
Version will have a happier experience than the Cardiff and 
lackpool Conversion, which surprisingly have run for their full 
term, despite the rise in gilt-edged during the past two weeks. 
* * * 


TDR Holiday 


Meanwhile, the authorities, in their management of the short 
loan position, made modest preparations last week-end for the 
Subscriptions to the new loan. For the first time for six months 


they “cut the top off” the Treasury bill tender, allotting only 
£160 million of bills out of the £170 million offered, thus restrict- 
ing their nominal intake of money against bills during the week 
to {10 million. _ This somewhat exceptional move was, however, 
rather less significant than might at first appear, for the new 

tap” has been opened at the beginning of a period in which 
there are no maturities of Treasury deposit receipts. Thus, the 
authorities could not neutralise the credit repercussions of sub- 
scriptions to the new loan by the customary device of running 
down or suspending their calls on the banks for funds against 
TDR’s. In the circumstances, the preparations made hardly 
suggested any marked degree of optimism in official quarters. 

But, if short loan market conditions this week can be taken as 
a guide, the response was better than they had anticipated. On 
Monday, indeed, the pressure of demand for funds quite took the 
money market by surprise. It is true that there were no maturi- 
ties of Treasury bills and that the discount houses were paying 
for new bills. But these factors themselves were hardly sufficient 
to explain the degree of pressure, which was relieved only after 
a fairly large release of funds by the authorities through 
special purchases of bills. Monday, moreover, did not see the 
end of the pressure, and further assistance had to be sought. It 
is difficult, however, to regard this pressure as a measure of the 
response to the new loan—partly because the subscriptions can 
be financed by the banks by pre-encashment of TDR’s and partly 
because the opening of the “tap” overlapped with the final 
stages of the hanks’ make-up which, in view of the changing 
cash practices, is now a more incalculable influence than formerly 
Market views about the scale of tap subscripuons, therefore, varied 
somewhat widely, and large figures mentioned in some quarters 
were frankly doubted in others. But whether the response over 
the next few weeks is large or small, it is virtually certain that it 
will have the effect of reversing the recent strongly rising trend 
of Treasury borrowing on TDR’s. This is in any case the season 
in which the banking system looks to the Treasury for more bills, 
and the natural course would be to use any surplus receipts from 
the new loan to redeem TDR’s. From this point of view, it is 
a pity that the “tap” falls into the midst of a period in which 
there are no TDR maturities and thus may again compel, as it did 
this week, an under-allometnt of bills. In the meantime, however, 
the normal effect may be exerted by TDR pre-encashments—for 
this autumn there is no such deterrent to the use of this device 
as was imposd last autumn by the cut in short money rates. 


x * * 


Coastwise Shipping Predicament 


After World War I, the relations of coastwise shipping 
freight rates and railway rates were out of line and adjustments 
had to be made to keep the coastwise shipping industry on its 
feet. The same basic conditions have reappeared after World 
War II. They have produced a rather unexpected pendant to 
the proceedings of the Charges Consultative Committee, in the 
submission of a case on behalf of the industry that 
the increased rates proposed by the railways were in some cases 
(and particularly for certain exceptional rates) too low to 
enable coastwise shipping to compete with the _ railways. 
This point of view was related, by counsel for the industry, to 
the terms of the Committee’s terms of reference, which enjoin 
it to aim at an equitable distribution of charges between different 
classes of traffic, to have regard to the Government’s full employ- 
ment policy “and to the importance of maintaining adequate 
coastal shipping services.” 

It will be recalled that when the road-rail agreement was pub- 
lished last June, the Chamber of Shipping (which had been con- 
sulted in the negotiations and endorsed the agreement) claimed 
that the importance of shipping to the nation was not fully, 
appreciated. It held that the agreement was a first step towards 
ultimate co-ordination of inland and-coastwise transport, and the 
Chamber suggested to the Minister that an expert in coastwise 
shipping should be included on any tribunal which was set up 
to deal with questions which might affect it. During the railway, 
charges enquiry it emerged that the railways considered the 
present coastwise services to be adequate, despite the fact that 
war losses, totalling 600,000 tons, had depleted the pre-war fleet 
by nearly half. The coastwise shipping industry claimed that 
traffic was rapidly being lost to the railways and that there was 
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little prospect of rebuilding fleets to pre-war standards under the 
competitive conditions proposed by the railways. — 

Coastwise operating costs are estimated to have incteaséd by at 
least 100 per cent over the pre-war level, and the amctfease 1s 
more directly borne by coastal freights than by railway freights, 
for which an increase of 37 per cent on pre-war levels is sought 
to offset an increase in operating costs of 75 per cent. This dis- 
advantage of coastwise shipping is recognised in effect by the 
temporary freight equalisation subsidy, amounting to 75 per Cent 
of pre-war rates. Relatively, coastwise shipping *s in a more 
disadvantageous position now than it was in 1920, when the rail 
surcharge compared with 1914 was 100 per cent—though it was 
later reduced to 60 per cent. its 

It is claimed that if coastwise rates are to be competitive, 
they must be 5 to 25 per cent below rail rates (according to 
varying conditions) and the biggest threat comes, of course, from 
exceptional rates and agreed charges which in some cases clim- 
inate—or at least considerably reduce—the differential. Hence 
the Chamber of Shipping has proposed that exceptional railway 
rates should in no case be more than 40 per cent below the 
standard rate ; that when rates more than 20 per cent below the 
standard cannot be adjusted by mutual agreement, they should 
be subject to the arbiter of the Consultative Committee ; that 
agreed charges should be on a “zonal” and not a nationwide 
basis ; and finally that the surcharge on railway dock dues should 
be limited to 15 per cent for coastwise cargoes instead of the 
60 per cent increase proposed. 

From the proceedings before the Committee, it seems permis- 
sible to infer that a fuller inquiry into the position of coastwise 
shipping and its economic relationship to inland transport is 
called for. To drag these problems into an enquiry into railway 
charges by a side wind cannot be satisfactory to any of the parties. 
Nationalisation or no, the better co-ordination of coastwise and 
inland transport is needed, and it should be based on the full 
facts. 


* x x 


Rubber Developments 


Although the market has been disappointed by the further 
postponement of the President of the Board of Trade’s statement 
of policy on dealing arrangements in natural rubber after January 
rst, the belief that a free market will operate from that date 
remains strong. This week’s interim decision of the Board of 
Trade to continue to purchase rubber from Ceylon at Is. 2d. 
per pound f.o.b during November and December only is inter- 
preted as a further indication of a change of policy. During 
October, rubber was purchased through the Rubber Commissioner 
in Cevion, but the arrangement for November and December pro- 
vides for purchases by the Board of Trade on guaranteed contracts 
through broker members of the London Rubber. Trade Associa- 
tion. The latter, of course, have been handling Malayan rubber 
on a similar basis since June, 1946. Sales of Ceylon rubber un- 
shipped at December 31st will be cancelled. 

In Malaya, stocks of natural rubber reached 120,910 tons on 
September 30th, equivalent to about three times the current pro- 
duction. This accumulation made it easy to meet the American 
purchase of the first 100,000 tons, out of its 200,000 tons special 
allocation at 1s. a pound, but it now seems likely that about half 
ci the second instalment of 1o0,cco tons may have to be pro- 
vided either from United Kingdom stocks or from new imports. 
On this substantial tonnage the British taxpayer will lose 2d. per 
pound, owing to what is officially described as “ the unexpected 
production in Malaya.” During the past fortnight, there has 
been greater optimism about the course of natural rubber prices 
in a free market than seemed permissible a month ago. Yet 
there is some evidence that Continental dealers, with whom 
contacts have now been resumed by London dealers under the 
new “third country” arrangements, are hesitant about buying 
rubber for delivery after January Ist at around ts. per pound 
f.o.b. Singapore. 

Mr Eric Miller’s comments at the Harrisons and Crosfield 
meeting this week also struck a note of restrained optimism. 
The play of a free market will, as he said, soon establish the 
relative merits of natural and synthetic material for different 
purposes, and it is equally true that British manufacturers are 
not upset by the prospect of becoming dependent on_ natural 
rubber. Mr Miller’s observations on the expanding demand 
for rubber, coupled with his willingness to accept a modest price, 
should dispel some of the gloomier forecasts about the future of 
esiate rubber and encourage the hope that efficient producion will 
be profitable when present d ficulties have been overcome. 
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Central Organisation for Cotton 


The three moaths time limit which the Cotton Indystry 
Working. Pamgy. suggested should be given to the industry to 
examine the recommendations in their report elapsed some tim: 
ago. Until this week, official reactions to the report were confined 
to the appointment of a committee of inquiry into the texti!- 
machinery industry and to an investigation into available Capacity 
in the cotton industry itself. These “safe” decisions, however 
were merely concerned with the collection of further, though 
necessary, facts to supplement the already voluminous dossier on 
the Lancashire cctton industry. 

Last Monday’s announcement by Sir Stafford Cripps is the 
first statement of policy on the report itself. The Governmen 
accepts the recommendation for a new centralised organisation 
for the industry. This will involve legislation, and Sir Stafford 
hinted—or at least did not xclude the possibility—that this might 
be referred to in the King’s Speech this month. This legislation, 
when it comes, will concern the cotton industry alone. Each 
industry sub ected to investigation by a working party will be 
considered separately and on its own merits—an obvious decision 
in view of their w-dely differing problems. 

Meanwhile, concern has been expressed that cotton yarn is to 
be imported until Lancashire can produce enough for the home 
market. The reasons for this step are painfully clear. Since Mav. 
and through the summer, the number of spinners at work has 
been declining, especially to women workers, and yarn output 
has fallen appreciably. Average weekly production in May was 
13.7 million tb., and in August 11.95 million Ib. Holidays accoun: 
for some part of this fall, but consumption of yarn and output of 
cloth (which declined during June and July) cecovered to new 
peak levels in August. Evidently the demand for yarn will be 
well in excess of supply unless the output of the spinning section 
of ‘the industry can be stepped up, and this is a remote possi- 
bility until an increased supply of female labour can be attracted 
to spinning. Possibly the shorter working week, which will 
probably be introduced in a month’s time, will help. Yarn to 
Lancashire, formerly as fantastic a notion as coals to Newcastle, is 
the measure of the) cotten industry’s need for labour and technica! 
improvement. 

® * * 


Proposed London Fare Increases 


_ The report of the Charges Consultative Committee to the 
Minister of Transport on increases in London fares is dated 
August 8th, and the delay in its ‘publication is presumably 
attributable to printing difficulties. The Committee was asked to 
advise the Minister on the best method of adjusting fares for 
London Transport rail and road services so that the Board’s net 
revenue account would approximate in 1947 to the fixed sum of 
£4,835,705 payable to it by the Government under the Railway 
Controt Agreement. Estimates submitted by the Board for 1947 
led to the result that the Board’s expenditure would exceed its 
revenue by £906,000, making the total sum needed approximately 
£5; million. The Board put forward schemes for adjusting fares 
to meet this deficiency. 

The Committee, while accepting the Board’s estimate of ¢x- 
penditure, has not adopted its estimate of traffic next year, on 
the ground that it is too conservative by about £14 million. The 
Committee has thus set itself a target of about £4} million, and 
it has striven to meet it in 1947 by a fair distribution of the 
burden among all passengers, and by not unduly upsetting the 
fares structure. The scheme which it suggests to the Minister 
does not satisfy all these conditions, for it undershoots the target 
by £600,000. This scheme leaves the present 13d. road and rail 
fare for two stages or one mile unaltered (the Board had pro- 
posed a 2d minimum), but i limits the 2d. ticket to 14 railway 
miles or three road stages, compared with 2 miles and four stages 
at present. All road fares for four stages and upwards would be 
increased by 1d. and fares over 1s. 2d. by 2d. and 3d. Railway 
fares would be increased for journeys of 2 miles and over by 1d. 
oan eliminating the odd jump in the present scale between 44. 

This scheme, which cannot be put into effect in less than eight 
months, according to the Board’s evidence, contains one defect— 
which applies particularly on the road services. A ticket for five 
stages would cost 4d., but the same journey could be covered at 
a cost of 34d. by booking separately for three stages (2d.) and 
two stages (1/d.). But the Committee sees no way of avoiding 
this difficulty so long as the 14d. minimum is retained. The 
political arguments in favour of that course will certainly be 
apparem to the Minister. Workmen’s fares—at present a fruitful 
source Of anomalies ard broken fares containing halfpence— 
should, it is recommended. be adjusted to a common basis, subiect 
to a limiting increase of 25 per cent over the pre-war level. 
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With the fighting over the Bank looks 
forward to extending and adapting the 
range of banking facilities required for 
peace-time industry and trade. On large 
or small affairs, for home or overseas 
business, the Bank is ready to help forward 
the process of rapid reconversion. Besides 
current and deposit accounts it offers 
night safes for the trader, home safes for 
small savings, and all forms of personal 
banking service. 

To each and every private citizen, no less 
than the largest business undertaking, over 
a century of experience is available through 
any one of 1800 and more branches of 
the Bank. Men and women returning to 
civilian life, beginning a new business or 
extending an old one, whether they are 
customers of the Bank or not, are invited to 
call upon the Manager of their local branch 
and discuss their needs, in complete con- 
fidence. They will receive prompt and 
sympathetic attention and every possible aid. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 










THE BANKER REPLIES 


AN objective study entitled “ Gilt-edged and the Volume of Money” 
in the October issue of THE BANKER evoked considerable comment. The 
City had long felt that.the Chanceller’s cheaper money policy could be 
pursued only at the expense of borrowing less from the public on 
securities, and relying more and more for his own financing upon the 
creation of new money. The article in THE BANKER sought to test these 
assumptions and measure the extent of the operations implied. The 
Government were shown to have been net buyers of securities in the 
period since the cheaper money campaign was launched, and to have 
created more money for that purpose. 

In his speech at the Bankers’ Annual Dinner, Mr. Dalton, referring 
to this, declared that, over a named period, the Government had been 
net sellers, not net buyers. The Chancellor, having that afternoon 
announced his 2} per cent. irredeemable security, likened his operations 
to these of Mr. Goschen in 1888. 

THE BANKER, aiming at fact, not faction, discusses in its November 
issue 
“THE MODERN GOSCHEN” 

examines the Mansion House riposte 

and calls politely upon Dr. Dalton 
to visit the Chancellor. 

This article should not be missed by SCOTLAND : 

anyene who cares whither we are A Financial and Economic 

going. Survey. 
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the question of the hour 
By Prof. Dennis Robertson, 
etc., etc., in THE BANKER for 
Read November. 
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THE SHREWD INVESTOR SEEKS— 


@ Security of Capital 
@ An attractive yield 
@ Easy withdrawal 


These are provided by the 


TEMPERANCE PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established 1854 


Investments received up to £5,000 
@ 2} per cent. per annum free of 
liability to Income Tax to the investor 


Apply for full particulars toe 
Ronald Bell, Managing Director, 
223-227, Regent Street, London, W.1. 

(Phone: REGent 7282) 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


They were leisurely, spacious days when gleaming 
gold was “ shovelled” and weighed at the counter. 
There was time then for ritual. 


The printer had nat yet deprived the Mint of its 
ancient glory nor had the teller revealed a new 
expertise in his finger tips. Together they have 


transformed an essential money service. 


The medern bank has, indeed, matched the breathless 
haste of our own day. 


DISTRICT BANK LIMITED 
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the Committee has displaced the Board’s proposal to increase 
season ticket rates up to 334 per cent above the pre-war level 
by proposing instead a limiting increase of 25 per cent. There 
is nothing in these proposals which would logically justify the 
buying of London Transport “C” stock this week. Its present 
dividend is assured so long as control lasts, but it is hardly a bull 
point, surely, that the Committee recommendations are made so 
that the Board can earn the uncovered 88 per cent of its rental 
in 1947. 
* ¥ * 


A Scandinavian Contrast 


The Danish Government have followed up the conversion of 
£310,000 Jutland Telephone 4} per cent stering bonds to a 3} per 
cent issue at £99 per cent, by making arrangements with Hambros 
Bank to convert £774,900 of Danish 4} per cent bonds 1933 into 
a new 3} per cent 25-year issue at £99 per cent. These operations 
are not large and the terms are rather less favourable to the 
borrower than chose obtainable in Denmark. Denmark has re- 
cently been purchasing British goods rather freely, however, and 
is in no position et present to repatriate its national and municipal 
sterling debt, which since March of this year has been fully 
serviced, including currency options. 

By contrast, news of Norwegian debt arrangements is less satis- 
factory. During the war the national foreign loans were serviced 
but the Oslo and Bergen loans fell into default. Service on the 
Bergen issue was resumed, with payments of arrears earlier this 
year ; but the Oslo issue is still in default. The 1914 Oslo (Chris- 
tiania) bonds carry a currency clause, by which interest may be 
taken in Swiss francs at the pre-1914 war parity of 25.25 francs 
to the £1. Suggestions have been made from London that this 
option ought to be honoured, but the Norwegian Government has 
not allowed Oslo to provide more than the nominal sterling 
interest due since 1940. 

The handling of the recent offer to holders of Union Company 
of Oslo bonds continues to attract adverse London comment. 
1941 the Norwegian Government, acting with the advice of the 
Bank of England and of Hambros Bank, purchased 75 per cent 
of the outstanding bonds for £50 per cent, following an approach 
to all registered holders. The bankers were assured by the Nor- 
wegian Government that they would not offer the minority holders 
more than 50 per cent at any time. This condition was not 
generally known, although it appears to have been material to the 
offer. But in the light of this disclosure, it is difficult to see why 
the Norwegian Government permitted the company to make its 
recent offer to the remaining bondholders of £64 per cent (to 
satisfy claims now equivalent to £1353 per cent). The chairman 
of Hambros Bank, in a letter to the Press, has not thrown any 
light on this point. But in any case, since the Norwegian Govern- 
ment’s stipulation that no higher offer than £50 per cent would 
be made was not in fact disclosed in 1941, the m‘nority bond- 
holders who decided to retain their holdings can surely not be 
bound by it, nor need they be moved to accept any offer which 
does not pay adequate regard to their rights and dues in 1946. 


* x x 


International Shipping Organisation 


Shipping interests are awaiting with a certain amount of un- 
easiness the outcome of the Washington meeting of the United 
‘Maritime Consultative Council, which was due to terminate 
this week. The Council was set up as a transitional pro- 
jection of the United Maritime Authority, which expired in 
March, to act as an inter-Governmental organisation to facilitate 
the provision of shipping for the interim requirements of Unrra 
and the liberated countries. These have involved the consequent 
need for prolonged direction and control of voyages. Until the 
liberated countries are set on their own feet again these must be 
regarded as necessary duties. By the time Unrra is due to 
expire, foreign purchases of US surplus tonnage should be com- 
plete, and the first products of the high-pressure shipbuilding 
activity should then be coming into service. The post-war short- 
age of shipping, in its most acute form, is thus becoming easier. 
For that reason the British shipping industry is on the alert 
against any unnecessary prolongation of conditions which give 
an excuse for Government control of commercial shipping 
practice. 

A communiqué issued by the UMCC in Amsterdam last June 
gave rise to much speculation. The Council had on its agenda 
“the establishment of a (presumably permanent) inter-Govern- 
mental organisation dealing with international shipping matters, 
The view generally expressed was that en international Govern- 
mental body is likely to be required to provide for consultations 


on alf matters suitable for inter-Governmental discussion’ as’ 
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fegards shipping. . . A committee was accordingly set yp 
to report on the possible constitution, scope and procedure of 
such a body. This committee, compris:ng the Governments of 
Belgium, Canada, France, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, UK 
and USA, was due to present its draft to the Council (including 
the ether Dominions and India, Chile, Denmark, Greece and 
Sweden) at the Washington session a few days before its scheduled 
dissolution. Its report will show whether, and if so in what form 
the further official control of shipping is intended. 

As far as British and Scandinavian shipowners are concerned 
Governmental interference on the international scale is un. 
welcome. They thrive on free trade and open competition. On 
the other hand, certain governments (headed by the USA) exer- 
cise various degrees of control over their shipping, generally in 
the form of substantial subsidies, and are not so averse to inter- 
national restrictions on free competition. Doubtless this meeting 
could be regarded as an opportunity to insert the thin end of 
many wedges ; but it is unlikely that decisions involving such far- 
reaching economic consequences are likely to be taken before the 
most serious contemplation and discussion. 


* * * 


Revised Account Arrangements 


The Council of the Stock Exchange has opted for the second 
alternative mentioned in last week’s issue of The Economist to 
meet the objections of the banks to the original timing of 
the new cash accounts. These objections criticised the choice of 
Friday as account day, owing to the pressure of other banking 
business for wages and other payments usually made on that 
day. The Council has therefore decided to spread the settle- 
ment period over two weeks and to retain the five-day arrange- 
ment. The last day of dealing for the first account will now be 
Monday, December 30th, and the first account day Tuesday, 
January 7, 1947. As the Stock Exchange will be closed on New 
Year’s Day, Tuesday, December 31st, becomes the first making-up 
day. The new arrangements do not make for such a neat settle- 
ment procedure as the original proposals, and brokers’ staffs will 
never be free in any week from some account work of one type 
or another. Brokers themselves, however, get the advantage that 
a mid-week settlement will not leave them out of money for more 
than one night, compared with a full week-end under the original 
proposals. The new arrangements were the only possible alter- 
native if the banks’ wishes were to be met and if the second 
intermediate day was to be 1etained. But the fact that account 
dates have only been published for the first half of next year gives 
them, perhaps intentionally, an experimental and tentative air. 


* * * 


Fall in Free Silver 


In the tug of war between the powerful bull and bear 
syndicates that has for some time past dominated the Bombay 
silver market, the bears have recently been winning and the 
quotation which only a month ago stood at Rs 170 per 100 tolas 
has this week fallen to Rs 148. Sentiment undoubtedly changed 
in favour of the bears as a result of the news that silver token 
coins were to be withdrawn from circulation in Britain. This, 
taken in conjunction with parallel moves already made in India 
and with the effect that it might have on countries still using 
silver coins, was rightly taken as involving a considerable re- 
duction in the demand for silver in the future. At the same 
time, the Bombay market which for some time past had been 
fed by silver of Russian origin suddenly found itself faced with 
offers from many other quarters, including Spain and Hong Kong. 
The amounts were not large, but the sudden appearance of new 
sellers played on the nerves of Bombay speculators and rumour 
quickly multiplied by many times the actual shipments that were 
reputed to be on the way. 

With the rupee price down to Rs 148 per 100 tolas, giving 
a straight sterling parity of 71d. per ounce, the shipping point 
from this country, allowing for shipping, insurance and import 
duty, is about 65d. It was as high as 74d. recently and most of 
the 5 million odd ounces of Russian silver was bought around 
this figure for reshipment to India. At the lower prices, Russia 
is an unwilling seller and the amounts of free silver now on their 
way to India are comparatively small. With the fall in the 
Bombay parity the price of free silver for internal purposes in 
this country has also fallen from 72d. to a middle price 
61d. per ounce. This silver can be bought without restriction 
and the main supply comes from melted silver and hoards of long 
standing which are gradually being liquidated. That the market 
for this free" silver is not’an’easy “one "may be gauged from the 
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fact that the price now quoted is 58d.—64d. per ounce, showing a 
quite abnormal margin between buying and selling prices. For 
duly authorised industrial requirements, silver is made available 
jn small quantities at the official price of 553d. per ounce. 

Although the various nationa] markets in silver are to some ex- 
sent isolated by exchange control and import licensing, the recent 
decline in the price of the metal has been widespread. The New 
York market has also suffered—the immediate causes of weakness 
being sales of hoarded metal by speculators covering losses on Wall 
Street and sales from Mexico. The result has been a fall of the 
open market price to 89} cents per ounce as against the official 
price of go} cents at which the US Treasury buys newly mined 
domestic silver and is the ceiling which OPA has fixed for all 
silver—whether domestic or imported. The imported or un- 
hoarded metal has to 4ind its own level and it is interesting to 
note that it is finding this level somewhat below the OPA 
ceiling price. - Z i 


Cotton Unions and Capital Issues 


The Whitehead Industrial Trust has in hand the marketing 
of the privately held shares of James Nelson, Limited of Nelson, 
one of the largest producers of rayon cloths in the Empire. This 
operation has drawn fire from the cotton trade unions, who at 
the TUC meeting last week, expressed apprehension about this 
latest instance of textile share marketing, clearly fearing that 
the events of the 1920 cotton textile boom were likely 
to repeat themselves. Such fears might have been tempered 
by the reflection that in the ensuing 26 years a_ steady 
improvement in new issue machinery took place, and that per- 
manent powers of control of borrowing now repose in the hands 
of the Treasury. The James Nelson issue will be subject to 
precisely the same degree of official control as any other issue 
of its kind. It involves nothing more than a transfer of owner- 
ship of shares from private to public hands in a company already 
in existence. The faulty basis of the trade unions’ argument 
is shown by the allegation that “ financial interests ” are “ obtain- 
ing a stranglehold on the industry.” In fact, the Whitehead 
Industrial Trust is concerned with the marketing of shares, and 
it does not usually retain a controlling share interest—or indeed 
any interest—in a company whose shares it has handled. Nor 
does it interfere in the management or in industrial policy. The 
change from a private to a public company results in the broaden- 
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ing of the ownership of the company and should enable it to 
obtain new capital rather more cheaply. To suggest that this 
process is inimical to the interests of 350,000 cotton workers 
seems rather wide of the mark. In the case of James Nelson, 
Limited, employees are being offered preferential treatment if 
they wish to apply for shares. 

* * * 


Rising Rand Costs 


& 

Last week’s proceedings at the special meeting of the Trans- 
vaal Chamber of Mines discussed problems of costs, taxation and 
lease agreements in the Transvaal mining industry. Costs are 
rightly causing much concern to the Rand. In 1939, 
they amounted to 19s. §d. per ton of ore milled; by 1945, 
this figure had ir.creased to 23s. 9d. and by June it was 24s. 11d. 
Some part of the rise has been offset by the higher price of gold 
which has enabled the mines to increase their revenue from 
31s. 8d. per ton to 34s. 7d. per ton, and to reduce the average 
grade from 4.234 to 3.997 dwts. But profits have fallen from 
12s. 3d. to ros. rod. per ton in 1945 (and to 70s. 1¢. in June, 1946), 
while the Government’s share has increased from §s. 1od. to 
6s. §d. 

Since the South African economy is so largely based on the 
prosperity of the mining industry, the present cest tregd 
poses an awkward problem fos the Union Government, 
which now finds itself pressed to reduce taxation or to check 
the rising tendency of costs. To increase the grade of ore worked 
would be a short-term policy of desperation. The other possibili- 
ties are to encourage deeper mining on the Rand and to assist 
the development of the new fields. This conclusion is by no 
means weakened by the recent and widely publicised assertion 
by the Chairman of the Commercial Exchange of South Africa 
that if the upward trend in taxation, costs and wages is allowed 
to go on without a commensurate increase in gold output, the 
Free State mines might never be opened. This statement caused 
spectacular weakness in goldmining counters in Johannesburg 
and London, and the later attempts to underpin the market have 
not been completely successful. Earlier this year several of the 
Orange Free State counters reached high levels which plainly 
derived from speculative fever and could not be supported by 
any evidence from the known facts. In sharp contrast, the long- 
term downward drift of prices of producing Kaffir shares con- 
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on Monday, 28th October, 1946, and thereafter until notice is given in the ‘‘ London Gazette.” Subscriptions may be ledged in 


Subscriptions must be accompanied by the full amount payable in respect thereof. 
Fund of the United Kingdom. 
hole or in part, by drawings or otherwise, at par on, or at any time after, the Ist 


tered at the Bank of England or at the Bank of Ireland, Belfast, and will be transferable by instrument in writing in any usual or commen 


Stock will be transferable in sums which are multiples of one penny. Transfers will be free of Stamp Duty. 


1947 ; : 
fist interest payment will in all cases be payable to the original subscribers or to their 
which must be made on the 


A first interest nent, calculated from the date on which the subscription accompanied by payment is 
thereafter interest. will be payable half-vearly on the Ist April and the Ist October. 


lodged to the ist. April, 1947, will be made on the Ist Apri! 
Income Tax will be deducted from payments of more than £5 per annum. The 
nominees. 


forms issued ter the purpose and which must be accompanied by payment for the full amount of Steck subscribed, 


National Bank Ltd. 

National Bank of Seotland Ltd. 
National Provincial Bank Ltd. 
North of Scotland Bank Ltd. 


Royal Bank of Scotiand. 
Union Bank of Scotland Ltd. 
Westminster Bank 

Williams Deacon's Bank Lia 


may be at the Bank of England Loans £.C.2, or at any office of the following :— 
IN Great BRITAIN : 
Kank of Ragland. Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd. C. Hoare & Co. 
Bank of Scotland, Coutte & Co. Isle of Man Bank Ltd 
Barelays Bank Ltd. District Bank Ltd. Lioyds Bank Ltd. 
rtish Linen Bank. Gtyn. Mills & Co. Martins Bank Ltd. 
Clydesdale Bank Ltd. Gnodiay & Co. Lid. Midland Bank Ltd. 


Commercial Bank of Scotland Ltd. 
IN NORTHERN IRELAND : 

Bank of Ireland. Hibernian Bank Ltd. 

Belfast Banking Co, Ltd. Munster & Leinster Bank Ltd. 


National Bank Ltd. 
Northern Bank Ltd 


Previncial Bank of Lreland Ltd. Yorkshire Penny Bank Ltd 


Provincial Bank of Ireland Ltd. U'ster Bank Ltd. 


ises and forms may be obtained at the above-mentioned offices ; from Messrs. Mullens & Co., 13, George Street, Mansion House, E.C.4; or at any Steck 


Prospect 
Exchange in the United Kingdom. 


A commission at the rate of 2s. 6d. per £100 nominal subscription will be paid to Bankers or Stockbrokers oa subscriptions bearing their stamp. 


K OF ENGLAND, LONDON. 
- 25th October, 1946. 


“~ 7 jaener as , Pp o obtai s ings B: 
N.B.—Separate Pr ‘ relating to 2} per Cent, Treasury Stoek, 1975 or after, to be held on the Post Office Register wil! be issued by His Majesty's Postmaster-General (and may be obtained at any Savings Bank 


Post Office or Bank), and by the National Debt Commissioners on behalf of Trustee Savings Banks. 
and by the National Debt Commissioners must not exceed £1,000. 


The amount subscribed by any person under the Prospectuses issued by His Majexty’s Postinaster-General 
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tinued, for these have had to bear the costs outlined by Mr 
Morley in his alarming statement, and have little prospect of an 
increase in the gold price. wt 

If the new OFS field contains a dozen mines, something like £60 
million will be required for development. Naturally, before com- 
mitments are entered into for the spending of any such sum, the 
mining finance houses will discuss questions with the South 
African Government, who are extremely interested in the orderly 
developpent of new mines to replace the older Rand producers. 
Already OFS mines have been granted “new mine” taxation 
concessions. On the question of OFS costs nothing can usefully 
be said at present. On the one hand, depths, temperatures and 
faulting may exceed those found in some medium grade Rand 
mines. On the other, the possibility of planning new mine lay- 
outs from the start, which will permit of labour conservation 
through mechanisation, may bring costs per ton on the OFS 
below the corresponding Rand costs. - 

Whether the Union Government are now prepared to outline 
their plans for maintaining gold production at a high level may 
be doubted. Moreover, until experience is gained at St Helena, 
it will be difficult to estimate the degree of reliance which can be 
placed on the new field or to decide whether deep mining on 
the Rand might yield better returns. 


; w * 5g 
US Rayon PMH 


There are indications that despite a large expansion in rayon 
output in the United States during the war years, the increase 
may not have been accompanied by a corresponding improvement 
in the efficiency of labour. The production of rayon yarn, of all 
varieties, increased steadily by nearly 110 per cent between 1939 
and 1945, but output per man-hour after improving by 36 per 
cent by 1942, slipped back to a 20 per cent gain on the 1939 
figure by 1945. Unit labour costs of production moved in sym- 
pathy with the output trend. These contentions and a possible 





U.S. RAYON PRODUCTION: 1939 AVERAGE = 100 
PER CENT 
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diagnosis are set out in the September issue of the American 
a Rayon Organon, based on percentages calculated from 
extile Economics Bureau statistics. 

Production figures have been reduced to a standard denier (150 
for viscose and 100 for acetate). On this “ corrected ” production 
basis, unit labour costs declined by 6 per cent between 1942 and 
1945, but thereafter the trend was reversed until 1946. The 1943-45 
increase is put down to a decline in output per man-hour and to 
imcreases in basic wage rates and high overtime earnings. 

Total rayon production in America expanded throughout the 
war until, by 1946, 59,700 operatives were producing at the rate of 
850 million pounds of yarn a year. In Britain, production had 
to be reduced and concentrated on special lines throughout the 
war, and by the first half of 1946, production and employment were 
just about back to the 1939 level. By then 23,500 workers were 
producing at the rate of 181 million pounds of yarn a year. Even 
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after adjusuments have been made for variations of denier 
and different methods of production, the figures suggest tha 
rayon manufacturers in Britain must be encouraged to increase 
their mechanisation and expand their capacity, incorporating 
ideas which have been delayed from coming into operation by the 
war. Just how difficult a task this may be was indicated te. 
cently by Sir William Palmer, chairman of the British Rayon 

tion. Not only were materials such as cotton linters and 
chemical woodpulp in short supply, said Sir William, but the 
prospects of obtaining new i from home or foreign 
sources were hardly bright. N rayon, aided by new 
uses developed during the war, has good prospects for the future 
if machinery capacity can be to meet demand. 


x *% x 


Iraq Currency Contraction 

Relief from the inflationary pressure of Allied military ex- 
penditure is plainly reflected in the latest report of the Iraq 
Currency Board—dated end-March last. The six-year expansion 
of the note circulation slackened in 1944-45, and in 1945-46 came 
to a halt—there was, indeed, a small contraction, from ID 41.9 
million to ID 41.5 million, a figure which contrasts, however, 
with ID 4.8 million in 1939. Wholesale prices, which fell fairly 
sharply in 1944-45 when military expenditure first began to de- 
cline substantially, showed more resilience last year—after re- 
covering roughly half the previous decline, the index at the 
year-end showed no change at 489 (last 9 months before the 
war = 100). The disparity between the movements of prices 
and volume of currency over the seven years is chiefly due to 
the extensive note hoarding, reflécted in the abnormally steep 
rise in the issue of large notes. Denominations of ID 5 and 
over now account for 55 per cent of the total circulation, com- 
pared with less than 25 per cent in 1943. 

Hoarding demands obviously still continue, for the circula- 
tions of 5, 10 «nd 100 dinar notes all are higher, though the 
increase is much less marked than in the previous year. By 
contrast, the issue of the important one-dinar note declined quite 
sharply, from ID 18.7 million to ID 15.9 million, which is a fair 
confirmation of the recession of inflationary forces. 

The sterling backing for the circulation (roughly £44 million) 
was more fully invested on March 31st last than it was a year 
earlier, for the cash holding declined from £4.8 million to £3.0 
million. The holding of British Government dated stocks, 
which comprises the bulk of the portfolio, reveals some large 
switches. The proceeds of redeemed or called bonds were mainly 
placed in 2} per cent War Bonds, 1949-51 and 1954-56—and 
£1,000,000 of Local Loans. There was again no holding of 
Treasury bills. 

* * * 


Soaring Jute Prices 


Since the lapsing of the emergency powers of the Govern- 
ment of India to control internal prices, at the end of September, 
an. astonishing movement in jute prices has.occurred. In India, 
jute prices have doubled, while in Britain the price has jumped 
from £45 to £82 per ton. Long before the price control lapsed. 
it had been almost impossible to obtain Indian jute for export, 
merely because growers were withholding supplies in anticipa- 
tion of greatly increased prices after the market had been freed. 
This movement was encouraged by the reduced area sown under 
jute—an area smaller in fact than was actually licensed—which 
was cut down in order to increase food production. The 
current crop estimate (based on a yield of three bales to the acre) 
is only 5,545,425 bales, against the previous year’s output of 
7;:991,000 bales (the yield then being 3.3 bales per acre). Indian 
demand, greatly expanded during the war, reached nearly 7 million 
bales last year—only 850,000 bales less than the proportion of 
the 1945-46 crop received at Calcutta. ; 

Until recently, the Indian. Government was still maintaining 
the controlled export price (corresponding to £45 per ton cif 
United. Kingdom). Internal price control was maintained, in 
form at least, through the Provincial Administrations, but the 
biggest supplier of jute, Bengal, let its internal price rise freely. 
Hence exports at the controlled prices dried up completely. 
Britain has been luckier than some consumers, for the jute con- 
trol’s stocks in this country at the end of August totalled 86,400 
tons, compared with average weekly consumption in that month 
of 1,820 tons. But other consuming countries have been ess 
fortunate, and some are likely to look round energetically for 
substitutes. For example, Argentina (with an eye on assisting 
native fibre production) has recently taken steps to conserve jute 
supplies. The remarkable rises in export prices which have 

(Continued on page 728) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
ee 


MUREX, LIMITED 


DISTRIBUTION OF 20 PER CENT. 


The 27th ordinary general meeting of 
Murex, Limited, was held on 28th ultimo, 
in London, Mr GeorgewP. Joseph (chairman 
of the company) presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: In my statement last year I said that a 
return to more normal trading would depend 
very largely on the speed of reconversion 
to peaceuume needs of industry generally and 
that as Murex is not a manufacturer of con- 
sumer goods but is concerned mainly in the 
production of basic raw materials, it is in 
consequence among the first to feel the effect 
of any fluctuation. The further re- 
duction in the trading profits of the accounts 
now before you reflects the adverse condi- 
tions that have prevailed in industry gen- 
erally during the past year, the many 
difficulties encountered in the supply of raw 
materials, the labour shortage and the ele- 
ment of uncertainty that the Government’s 
nationalisation programme has introduced. 
These adverse conditions are reflected also 
in the accounts of Murex Welding Processes 
whose turnover and profits show a substan- 
tial decrease over those of the previous year. 


SHORTAGE OF MATERIALS 


The cancellation of war contracts which 
continued during the year under revicw 
lessened the demand for electrodes. This 
was accentuated in the earlier months by 
the disposal of buffer stocks held by users 
and, during the latter part of the period, has 
been due to the inability of customers to 
fulfil orders on hand by reason of shortages 
of raw material and difficulties of labour 
recruitment; the decline in the demand for 
welding equipment was less marked. 

Murex Welding Processes nevertheless has 
continued to maintain its strong position in 
the arc welding industry and has obtained 
its full share of the business available. Your 
directors believe that the great wartime ex- 
pansion in the application of welding will be 
reflected in peacetime activities as soon as 
circumstances permit. The efforts which we 
have directed towards the expansion of our 
export trade have already shown good results. 
Research and development activities continue 
to be pursued in a most efficient and able 
manner by our research managers and their 
staff at Rainham and Waltham Cross. These 
departments, in addition to being responsible 
for development and basic research, are also 
closely linked with all stages of manufacture 
from the receipt of the raw materials to the 
issue of the final products and they play an 
increasingly important part in the develop- 
ment of our industry. 


CURRENT FINANCIAL YEAR 


The opening months of the current 
financial year have not shown any material 
change. While this is due in some degree 
10 seasonal influence, we still have to face 
the winter months, with the possibility of a 
Continued lessened demand by the consumers 
of our products, accentuated by the shortage 
of coal and steel. These conditions indicate 
that the rate of improvement in the imme- 
diate future may be gradual, but taking the 
long-term view I think we can look forward 
with confidence to the company’s future pro- 
gress, In my and my colleagues’ opinion, 
When British industry is freed from the 
Present irksome restrictions and can resume 
- pa activities, a great expansion lics 

ad and in that expansion your company 
will doubtless have its full share. 

The report was adopted and the dividend 
of 174 per cent. and cash bonus of 2} per 
‘ent. on the Ordinary shares was approved. 
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“UNITED DAIRIES; LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 
MR LEONARD MAGGS’ VIEWS ON RATIONALISATION 


_ The thirty-first ordinary general meet- 
ing of United Dairies, Limited, was held on 
the 25th ultimo, in London, Mr Leonard 
Maggs (chairman and one of the manager 
directors) presiding. 

‘The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said:—The satisfactory increase in the net 
profits of the group, from £433,714 last year 
to £587,190 this year, after provision for all 
taxation, including taxation on the profits 
under review, reflects the improved trading 
conditions in London, and expansion of busi- 
ness consequent upon development and the 
acquisition of additional well-established 
businesses. Your company’s retail milk 
business in London was very badly hit by 
the evacuation of the population, and their 
return has naturally brought in its train a 
big increase in sales. 

It is now proposed to pay a final dividend 
on the Ordinary stock of 10 per cent. actual, 
less tax, making 15 per cent. for the year, 
and a special non-recurring tax-free bonus 
of 2} per cent. 


PROFIT ON REALISATION OF INVESTMENTS 


Some years ago it was deemed desirable 
to create a reserve of £45,000 against depre- 
ciation of investments. These investmenis 
have since been realised at a profit on cost, 
so the reserve is no longer needed. This 
amount has been brought into the profit 
and loss appropriation account this year. 
There is also included in the profits for the 
year a sum of £23,301, being profit on the 
sale of temporary investments. The £45,000 
having been originally set aside out of taxed 
profits, and the profit on the sale of invest- 
ments not being taxable, it is felt to be the 
right and proper thing to propose paying a 
tax-free bonus out of these two amounts. 

The silver-jubilee year of the company 
was 1940, and my predecessor mentioned at 
the meeting that year that, but for the war, 
consideration might have been given to doing 
something to bring the issued capital more 
into line with the capital actually employed 
in the business. It is not possible under 
present conditions to do anything on the lines 
suggested by your late chairman in 1940, 
but I am very happy indeed that I can pro- 
pose making this modest increase of 2} per 
cent, in the Ordinary dividend. 


A COMPANY OF SMALL INVESTORS 


At the close of the financial year under 
review our Preference stockholders numbered 
13,113, of whom only 1,645 held £500 of 
stock or more. Of our Ordinary stock- 
holders, numbering 12,835, only 869 held 
£500 of stock or more. It will be seen, 
therefore, that we really are a company 
mainly of small investors, and with the 
higher costs which fall upon stockholders in 
all directions I cannot think that it is un- 
reasonable for them to be given some in- 
crease in their income. : 

During the seven years commencing with 
the first war year, that is our year ended 
June 30, 1940, your company has either paid 
or made provision in the accounts for 
£6,612,000 for taxation, and, with the final 
dividend and bonus now proposed, will have 
distributed to stockholders a net sum of 
£1,933,612, which latter does not seem to me 
excessive. 


IMPROVED SERVICES TO PUBLIC 


The milk trade continues to be controlled 
by the Ministry of Food and continues to 
operate on the lines explained to you_in 
detail in my remarks to you last year. The 
labour situation is a little easier on account 
of the welcome return from the Forces of 
many of our experienced employees, and this 
in turn has helped us to improve our service 
to the public. 


Rationalisation of retail milk delivery still 
in force, that is, the compulsion of con- 
sumers in a particular locality to take supplies 
from the same retailer. Although this com- 
pulsion rather violates our traditional and 
cherished ideas of freedom, and the cry is 
being increasingly raised that freedom of 
choice of milkman should be restored, it 
should be borne in mind that the withdrawal 
of rationalisation would mean either a direct 
and substantial increase in the price of milk 
to the consumer or increased subsidies, the 
cost of which would also, indirectly, have 
to be borne by the consumer. 

The distributive margin allowed to us on 
milk is about the same as in pre-war days, 
and the considerably higher costs in all direc- 
uons, particularly of labour, transport, fuel, 
bottles, etc., have been met to a large extent . 
out of the economies resulting from this 
rationalisation. 

_ Control of manufacture is still being exer- 
cised by the Ministry of Food, and under 
this control the only products for which we 
are permitted to use milk for manufacture 
are milk powder, condensed milk, cheese, 
and butter. The Ministry fixes the priority 
of manufacture into these products and also 
allocates the quantity of milk that can be 
manufactured into each. With the ever- 
increasing demand for liquid milk the quan- 
tity available for manufacture continues to 
diminish, and I cannot see any early prospect 
of the manufacturing position improving, 
particularly in view of the shortage of feed- 
ing stuffs, and the recent extension of social 
services by the granting of free milk to all 
school children; which must further increase 
the liquid milk consumption. 

We had our share of what milk was avail- 
able for manufacture during the year under 
review, and the grading by the Ministry of 
Food of the products we produced was in a!l 
cases excellent. The sales through chemists 
of our infant milk food “Lacta” continue 
to increase, but on account of shortage of 
supplies of milk powder and ancillary pack- 
ing materials, and various restrictions, we 
are unable to make the progress that we 
otherwise could do. 


ENCOURAGING NEW PROJECT 


I mentioned to you last year the plant we 
had installed at Bromley Hayes, Stafford- 
shire, for the production of mashed potato 
powder. Since then we have had an oppor- 
tunity of offering supplies of this product 
to the public under our brand name 
“ Diploma,” and the response has been most 
encouraging, justifying the view I expressed 
last year that we should find a ready and 
profitable outlet for this line. After satis- 
fying the requirements of Government de- 
partments, we have had to confiine our sales 
to the London area. 

The purchase of the Scottish businesses 
to which I referred last year, namely the 
Edinburgh and Dumfriesshire Dairy Com- 
pany, Limited, and the Dundee Pasteurised 
Milk Company, Limited, and the Carse of 
Gowrie Dairy Company, Limited, is proving 
a useful investment. ; 

The Chairman concluded by moving the 
adoption of the directors’ report and 


accounts. ; 

Mr J. Gordon Stokes (a manager director) 
seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The Chairman proposed: “That the 
650,000 Preference shares of {1 each, fuliy 
paid, and the 492,800 Ordinary shares of {1 
each, fully paid, issued in accordance with 
the resolution passed at the Extraordinary 
General Meeting held on July 18, 1946, be 
converted into stock.” 

The resolution was seconded by Mr J. 
Gordon Stokes and carried unanimously. 
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WILLIAM DOXFORD AND 
SONS, LIMITED 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The fifty-fourth annual ordinary general 
meeting of William Doxford and Sons, 
Limited, was held, on the 24th ultimo, in 
London, Dr E. P. Andreae, Ph.D. (the 
chairman), presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: Last year I mentioned that we then 
had sufficient orders on hand to keep us 
fully occupied for some time ahead. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the financial 
results for the year ended June 3oth last 
are very satisfactory, and indicate a further 
strengthening of the company’s position. 

The net profit before providing for taxa- 
tion amounts to £303,785, which shows an 
increase of £58,64: over the comparable 
= of net profit for last year of £245,144. 

e directors feel justified in recommend- 
ing a bonus this year of ro per cent. on the 
ordinary shares, in addition to a fit 
ordinary dividend of 10 per cent., making 
with the interim ordinary dividend of 5 per 
cent. a total distribution of 25 per cent. for 
the year. The balance-sheet, I feel sure 
you will agree, shows a strong and satisfac- 
tory financial position. 


TRANSITION PROBLEMS 


The changeover from war to peace con- 
ditions has perhaps been less difficult in our 
industry than in many others, but, of course, 
we have had our troubles, and shortages of 
many materials, as well as skilled labour, 
especially in the finishing trades, have 
slowed down production. 

Nevertheless, we completed six cargo ships 
and two large oil tankers during the year 
under review, while our ‘engine works 
delivered eight Doxford oil engines for ships 
built by ourselves and 11 engines for in- 
stallation in ships built by other shipbuilders, 
a total of over §0,000 b.h.p. 

We still have a large amount of work on 
our books which should keep our shipyards 
and engine works fully occupied until the 
end of 1948, and those orders are for the 
account of many important shipowners both 
at home and abroad. 

When the last war started there were six 
firms of marine engineers in Great Britain 
building the Doxford engine under our 
licences. Now there are 11 such firms in 
this country. For many years past a licence 
has been in operation in the U.S.A., and 
now we are represented by licensees also in 
Canada and in Holland. 

All these firms have Doxford engines 
building, many of them in large numbers, 
and the present great popularity of the 
engine can be measured by the fact that 
we and our licensees together have under 
construction or on order engines totalling 
more than three-quarters of a million horse- 
power. 


NEW WORKS PURCHASED 


Owing to the much larger amount of 
work entailed in fitting out the modern ship 
of the high class we are now buildi and 
to the greater number of ships we are engin- 
ing for other shipbuilders, it 
apparent that our fitting-out facilities were 
no longer adequate. To meet this difficulty 
we have this vear purchased the Palmers 
Hi!l Engine Works, previously owned by 
J. Dickinson and Sons, Ltd., and con- 
veniently situated on the River Wear. These 
works imclude a large fitting-ouwt quay 
equipped with a 1o0-ton electric crane and 
extensive shops suitable for our require- 
ments. They have already proved of great 
value to us. 

Assuming industry is allowed reasonably 
free development, I am hopeful that, as 
present contracts reach completion, we shall 
obtain further orders fer seme time ahead. 

The report was adopted. 
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DEBENHAMS, LIMITED 


SIR FREDERICK RICHMOND'S REVIEW 


The ordinary general meeting of Deben- 
hams, Limited, will be held at the Wigmore 
Hall, London, W., on the 7th instant. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Frederick Rich- 
mond, Bt., circulated with the report and 


profit and loss account, 
including dividends received from subsidiary 
companies and other income, is £1,152,225, 
which compares with £863,774 in the pre- 
ceding year. : 

In. view of the great improvement that 
has taken place in the financial resources and 
earning capacity of the company, the direc- 
tors have, after careful consideration, come 


some reward for the sacrifices they have 
made by reason of the conservative policy 
which has been followed since the capital 
reorganisation scheme in 1934, and are, 
therefore, now fecommending the payment 
of a dividend of 1s. per share. 


CONSPICUOUS EXPANSION OF SALES 


We have experienced another successful 
year. The expansion in sales has been con- 
spicuous in the London area, which is not 
surprising seeing that London suffered the 
impact of war-time conditions, with few ex- 
ceptions, much more severely than the rest 
of the country. Our West End businesses 
have shared substantially in the recovery, 
and although handicapped by the limited 
range of goods available, and the emphasis 
that is now being laid on utility specifications, 
they have done everything possible to main- 
tain their traditional high standards of 
quality and value. 

There are indications that the more general 
demand for a higher standard of clothing 
that has grown up as a result of rationing 
is not a mere passing phase, and we believe 
that when goods become more plentiful and 
the public once again recovers its freedom 
of choice, many of our new customers will 
comtinue their patronage. 

The sales and net profit of Harvey Nichols 
and Company, Limited, again show a sub- 
stantial increase. The improvement (in 
which the furniture branch at Bournemouth 
participated) has, of course, been helped to 
some extent by replacement of furnish- 
ings and carpets on the return of custom:rs 
resident in Londen. As a result the com- 
pany has been able to increase its dividend 
on the Ordinary shares (all of which are held 
by Debenhams) from § per cent. to 7} per 
cent. 

The associated companies in the provinces 
and suburbs record substantial increases in 
their turnover for the year under review (in 
their case the pericd ending in January or 
February), and an encouraging feature has 
been the way in which the former evacuation 
areas have been recovering the ground lost 
during the war years. The increase in sales 
is, of course, partly attributable to the 
advancing level of prices, inflated as they are 
by the purchase tax. 


BOARD OF TRADE’S ATTITUDE 


It had been hoped that with the ending 
of the war goods would have become more 
plentiful, and that by now there weuld have 
been some relaxation of the numerous 1e- 
strictions which were impcsed . during the 
war years. .So far these hopes have not 
been realised, and it has become evident 
that the transition from a war to a peace 
economy will be a slower process than had 
been anticipated. In these circumstances I 
venture to think ycu will agree that those 
responsible for the direction and manage- 
ment of our businesses deserve to be con- 
gratulated on the admirable way in which 
they have overcome the many post-war 
problems that have arisen. 


The Board of Trade, which might reason. 
ably be expected to do everything in ik 
tno to assist traders to bridge the gap 

een a war- amd peace-time economy 
seems to have no regard for the welfare of 
the business community with its immense 
——— to its staff and shareholders, 

, indeed, to the general well-being of the 
country. Instead, we find important ciyij 
servants spending endless time in making 
abstruse calculations in order to try and 
justify drastic reductions in price margins 
which, if carried much further, may have 
quite unpredictable consequences, Ou 
London houses have already begun to feel 
the impact of the recent price margins, but 
up to date the subsidiaries, which have al- 
ready completed nine months’ trading, con- 
tinue to show satisfactory results. Expenses 
are steadily increasing, and are likely to in- 
crease still further as and when we are able 
to restore some of the pre-war shopping 
amenit.es, which our customers are entitled 
to expect. 


WHOLESALE SECTION 


There is nothing outstanding to report in 
connection with the wholesale :ection. The 
results ate satisfactory despite tre s arity 
of merchandise and other res! ictions. Th: 
wholesale and export trade was the backbone 
of the business when I joined it some 58 
years ago, and that it still continues 1) 
flourish when every effort is made to short- 
circuit the m.ddle man, who is supposed tc 
be redundant, is s i evidence of its 
vitality and the ability of those who contro! 
its destiny. { 

In my view there will always be a niche 
for our wholesale, which has consistently 
catered for the top end of the trade through 
the quality and taste of its wares and the 
efficiency of its service. I may say that your 
directors are resolved that there shall be no 
deviation from this oor The wholesale 
company in Australia, ably controlled by 
Mr Arthur Debenham, has under difficult 
conditions had a satisfactory year’s trading 
and has paid us the same dividend as in the 
preceding year. 

An arresting feature of the parent com- 
pany’s balance-sheet is the strength of out 
liquid position; current assets amounting ( 

4,069,718 against current liabilities of 

2,767,619, a surplus of £1,202,099. 

I would commend to your notice the con- 
solidated balance-sheet, which, in my view, 
is an impressive document showing in no 
uncertain manner the strength, stability and 
magnitude of your business. It gives also 4 
complete and comprehensive view of the 
financial position and will repay careful study. 


OBSCURE OUTLOOK 


I have rarely felt so reluctant to express 
an opinion on the results we hope to pul 
before you a year hence. 

Unfortunately, the future is shrouded in 
obscurity, as there is always the risk that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer may decide, oF 

be to EP.T. 


Left alone, apart from any international 
or foternal complications, and cae ae 
trading conditions, your com 3 

me to rest on such a solid foundation that I 
have few misgivings about the future. I 

in so far as the subsidiaries are concem , 
troding from February 1st to date shows ‘ 
sa‘ isf: increase on last year, which i 
maintained should counteract the inevitable 
decrease in profit of our London business 
consequent upon reduced price margins 
cently imposed by the Board of Trade. 
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ASPRO LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, 
MR EWART F. NORRIS 


The eleventh annual general meeting of 
this company was held, on the 3oth ultimo, 
in London, Mr. Ewart F. Norris (the chair- 
man) presiding. _ ( 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement which was circulated with 
the report and accounts :— 

It is a pleasure to me that one of my first 
duties as your recently appointed chairman 
js to present to you a statement of accounts 
which I feel sure you will consider satis- 
ad stockholders will recollect that at 
the annual general meeting last year Mr. 
Hugh Middleton, who was appointed chair- 
man in 1943 in succession to the late Mr. 
Garcia, was unable to preside, as he had 
undertaken a sea voyage for reasons of 
health. In his absence Mr. Philip Nesbitt 
acted as his deputy, and was appoinied 
chairman when, on his return, Mr. Middle- 
ton retired to take up his residence in 
Australia. This appointment and its accept- 
ance were made on the understanding that 
it was not permanent, As a director of 
the Australian Company and its associated 
companies for a number of years, I was in- 
vited to accept the position of chairman and 
chief of the executive, and, as mentioned in 
the directors’ report, Mr. Nesbitt resigned 
but was simultaneously appointed an alter- 
nate director for Mr. Maurice Nicholas. 

It gives your directors pleasure to recom- 
mend the declaration of a final dividend of 
25 per cent., less tax, on the Ordinary Stock, 
making a total distribution for the year of 
3§ per cent., less tax. 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The profit on trading and other income, 
after providing for Excess Profits Tax, de- 
preciation, directors’ fees and contribution to 
pension fund, totals £424,695 as compared 
with £284,512 for the previous year. This, 
with the sum of £48,164 brought forward 
from last year, represents a: total available 
balance of £472,859. 

The sum of £133,000 has been appro- 
priated for Income Tax for 1946-47 and your 
directors, on the advice of the auditors, have 
set aside a further sum of £185,000 as a 
provision for Income Tax for the year 
1947-48 based upon the profits shown in the 
accounts which are new before you. As this 
constitutes, in effect, a mew reserve, it has 
not been thought necessary to make any 
addition this year to the general reserve. 


SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN EXPORT 
BUSINESS 


Conditions during the year under review 
have not been free of difficulty, but there 
has been a marked improvement, and before 
the close of the year, it was possible to meet 
the full demands of the Home market for 
cur product after providing the maximum 
amount which it was possible to export. The 
demand has continued to increase progres- 
sively both in the Home and the Overseas 
markets. Realising the importance of export 
trade in the economy of this country, every 
fort has been made to develop our trade 
abroad, and, while it has not been possible to 
supply fully the demand owing to shipping 
and other difficulties, I am able to report 
Substantial expansion of business in all the 

erseas territories in which your company 

Operates, 
. Preparations are also well advanced for the 
introduction of Aspro to large new Overseas 
markets in conjunction with the Australian 
Company. 

_ We are planning a widening and expan- 

Son of om activities in the pr e ary 
¢ and ancillary fields to enable 

‘mployment of reserves and available capital 

ii active business which, your directors be- 


lieve, will be not onl i 
’ y remunerative to your 
“Company, but of great benefit to this country. 


HOLOPHANE LIMITED 
DIVIDEND OF 12} PER CENT. 


The twenty-first ordinary general meeting 
of Holophane, Limited, was held, on the 
25th ultimo, in London, Mr. H. Guy Camp- 
beil, the chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his state- 
ment:—The volume of business for the 
twelve months showed a satisfactory increase 
over the preceding year. The resultant 
profits, after being subject to Excess Profits 
Tax, are restricted to the net sum of £9,503, 
which, together with the balance of £18,657 
brought forward from last year, makes avail- 
able the sum of £28,160. We now feel justi- 

in resuming dividends and recommend 
the payment of a dividend of 12} per cent. 
for the year under review, leaving the sum 
of £20,993 to be carried forward. 

/he current assets amount to £97,226 as 
against current liabilities of £32,418 includ- 
ing estimated taxation to the date of the 
balance-sheet and the recommended divi- 
dend, leaving a favourable balance of 
£64,808 to which can be added the market 
value of £54,870 of the company’s invest- 
ments in British Government securities, thus 
providing ample funds for future develop- 
ments. 

A-circular is being issued to the share- 
holders proposing that the existing £1 shares 
are split into four shares of 5s. each and that 
the shares shall be converted into stock 
transferable in units of 5s. or multiples 
thereof, together with a notice of an extra- 
ordinary general meeting to consider and, if 
thought fit, to pass the necessary special 
resolutions. 

We already have a very substantial order 
book, but its possible progress is still re- 
stricted by the prevailing conditions of sup- 
plies of materials, etc., which it is hoped will 
improve during the forthcoming year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


AVELING-BARFORD, 
LIMITED 


A YEAR OF RECONVERSION 


The fifty-first annual ordinary general 
meeting of Aveling-Barford, Limited, was 
held on the 29th ultimo at Grantham, Mr. 
Edward Barford, M.C. (chairman and man- 
aging director), presiding. ‘ 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and 
accounts :—The net profit for the year, after 
charging all working expenses, is £79,583, 
against £105,526 last year, and the net 
amount available - cae is £23,583, 
against £54,257. It is proposed to distribute 
a same dividends as last year. The task of 
reconversion has been both lengthy and 
arduous. Full scale production has not yet 
been achieved owing to the acute shortage of 
skilled operatives materials and components. 

In April last two subsidiary companies, 
Barford Developments, Limited, and Barford 
(Agricultural), Limited, started to operate. 
Barford Developments, Limited, concentrates 
on research and on the development of 
products in which we are interested. Barford 
(Agricultural), Limited, is concerned with the 
manufacture and sale of our dairy and agri- 
cultural products. We hope shortly to place 
on the market a novel machine which will 
be of interest alike to agricultural and horti- 
cultural users. aoe . 

The demand for our existing products is 
very heavy, and the long-term outlook for 
our new ventures appears highly encouraging. 
In these circumstances, we have, by arrange- 
ment with the Board of Trade, taken over an 
additional factory at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
The new s were officially opened on 
September 17th and we hope to be in full 
production by the summer of 1947. Our 
lighter engineering products will be made in 
the new factory. 

The report was adopted. 
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E. W. TARRY AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


EXPORT POSSIBILITIES 


The annual generai meeting of E. W. 
Tarry & Company, Limited, was held. in 
London, on the 29th ultimo. 

Commander Oliver Locker - Lampson, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., the chairman, said that 
in the first post-war year of trading they 
had experienced much business activity in 
South Africa. The Union had the available 
capital to cover the development and expan- 
sion of its economic life, and, with its ample 
stock of gold, it could provide for foreign 
exchange where necessary. This company 
was fertunate in dealing with that flourishing 
market. The vast territory of South Africa 
from Cape Town to the Congo offered them 
a rich market and one that they must foster 
to the best of their ability 

British industry now had the opportunity 
to exceed its pre-war output, failing which the 
national prosperity would be imperilled, the 
standard of living fall and prices continue 
to rise. To-day they were in a seller’s 
market, when almost any article could be 
sold irrespective of price, but they should 
look ahead and prepare for the time when the 
demand for goods became satisfied and com- 
petiuon was encountered for ashare of. the 
business in overseas markets. 

This company’s branches had indented as 
fully as possible for British goods during 
the year under review and their shipments 
to them had greatly exceeded those of the 
prcvipss year. There had been a notable re- 

xation of the export licensing system and 
the prohibitive list appiied now only to pro- 
ducts which weré essential and in short 
supply. With regard to the current year, 
there were indications that they might expect 
the growth in sales to. continue. 

_The report was adopted and the proposed 
dividend of 10 per cent., plus a special bonus 
of 25 per cent., was approved. 


HARRISONS AND CROSFIELD 
LIMITED 


PROGRESS OF REHABILITATION 





The annual general meeting of Harrisons 
and Crosfield, Limited, was held, on the 
29th ultimo, in London. 

Mr. H. Eric Miller (the chairman) gave 
an account of the encouraging progress made 
towards recovery in the eastern territories 
recently freed from Japanese occupation. 

“ Liberated Malaya,” he said, “ was under 
British military administration until -he 
middle of March, 1946, and it was a relief 
when the civil administration, manned by 
officers who knew the country, was able :o 
take over again. You will have seen in the 
Press from time to time reports from indi- 
vidual plantation companies showing that by 
and large, with a few unlucky exceptions, the 
estates have come through without irretrieve- 
able damage. The estates in the H. and C. 
Group under M.R.E.O.C, have got into their 
stride again much more rapidly than anyone 
ventured to forecast. 

“ One thing stands out clearly, that Malaya 
has shown what free enterprise can do 
towards overcoming difficulties. 

“Thanks to the remarkable speed with 
which natural rubber production has been 
resumed on a substantial scale, it would soon 
be possible to establish, with some degree of 
accuracy, the relative merits of the natural 
and the synthetic raw material for different 
purposes. The play of a free market will 
speak far more authoritatively than any per- 
sonal opinion. I have not heard of any 
British manufacturer being upset at now 
having to depend on natural rubber as his 
basic material, and I think the portents are 
encouraging for growers.” 

The report was adopted and a final divi- 
dend of 124 per cent. on the Deferred 
Ordinary Stock and a special bonus of § per 
cent. were approved. 


MeV Pay 
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CHAMBERS WHARF AND 
COLD STORES, LIMITED 


EXPANDING BUSINESS 


The nineteenth ordinary general mecting 
of this Company was held, on the 25th ultimo, 
in London, Mr Charles Goldrei, chairman 
and managing director, presiding. 

The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts : — 

In accordance with the custom now gener- 
ally adopted, the statement by the chairman 
is circulated with the report and accounts ; 
consequently, only the usual formal business 
will be transacted at the annual general meet- 
ing. I am very gratified to present to the 
shareholders a satisfactory balance sheet for 
the year under review. 


RESULT OF YEAR'S OPERATIONS 


The net trading profit for the 52 weeks 
ended June 28, 1946 (after providing for 
payments to the Ministry cf Food Cold 
Sterage Control of the excess over the maxi- 


£76,397 17s. tod. for the previous, pericd. 
The decrease shown arises from a reduction 
in the amount of celd storage effected fer 
the Ministry ef Food and to the fact that the 
year under review bears the full incidence of 
the revised arrangements with the Ministry 
ef Food Cold Storage Control referred to in 
my statement on the company’s accounts last 
year, whereby additional restrictions on the 
cold storage contrelled profits were applied. 


The net balance cf profit for the period 
after providing for directors’ fees, depreciation 
and taxation amounted to £27,938 4s. lod. 
against £21,934 17s. 5d. for the previous 
peried, an increase cf £6,003 7s. 5d., which 
is accounted for by the reduction in taxation. 
Reference to the balance sheet will show that 


the company has received a provisional excess ~ 


profits post-war refund of £6,864 13s. 3d.; 
this has been placed to the credit of develop- 
ment and re-equipment reserve account and 
has been fully utilised on further development 
and re-equipment expenditure. 


A RECENT ACQUISITION 


In connection with the extension to which 
I referred in my report last year, the con- 
tinued restrictions on building have prevented 
a start being made, but the matter is under 
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lest April the premises of Messrs John Ducin 
and Scns, Limited, which immediately adjoin 
the company’s riverside property. The neces. 
sary licences for the development of this 
property have been cbtained and the work is 
now being carried out. It is hoped to com. 
plete this by the end of 1946, when the dry 
goods warehouse space of the company wil] 
be increased by approximately fifty per cent. 


The contrel of the company’s cold storage 
space by the Ministry of Food still continues 
under which arrangements a guaranteed mini. 
mum income is provided, but a restriction js 
placed on the maximum that may be earned - 
the effect of this I have referred to previously 
The volume of business since the commence. 
ment of the current financial year has been 
considerably greater than for the same period 
last year, and I have every confidence that the 
result of this year’s trading will be satis- 
factory. 

On behalf of the board, I welcome back 
many members of the staff who have returned 
from H.M. Forces, and have much pleasure 
in expressing the board’s gratitude to the 
executives and staff for their efforts during 
the past year and I am sure we can coun! 
on their continued co-operation and loyalty ir 
the future. 


mum allowed to be retained by the company), 
amounted to £62,639 2s. §d. against 


constant review by the board. I am, how- 
ever, pleased to say that the company acquired adopted. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 





(Continued from page 724) 

followed the removal of the price ceiling by the Indian Govern- 
ment now enable overseas consumers to get their jute on level 
terms with the Calcutta mills. In order to discourage the infla- 
tionary pressure on other prices, the export taxes on jute and 
jute manufactures have been very shacply increased. Despite 
the sharp rise in raw jute prices the jute control in this country 
is taking no immediate action to raise prices. 


3 a a 
Glasgow Industrial Finance 


With the recent incorporation in Scotland of a new issuing 
house, to be called Glasgow Industrial Finance, a gap has been 
filled in the machinery of the Scottish capital market. The new 
company has an authorised capital of £40,000 of which the whole 
£10,000 issued has been taken up by a group of twenty-two 
Glasgow investment trust companies. 

Before the war, small companics wishing to float a public 
issue in Scotland had the alternative of making a quick appeal to 
local investors, with assistance from local brokers to arrange 
underwriting if this was considered necessary, or of calling in a 
London new issue house to arrange a simultaneous flotation in 
Scotland and London. Large flotations were sometimes handled 
exclusively in London. Legal requirements and the rules of the 
Glasgow Stock Exchange are identical with conditions governing 
new issue practise in England. Those concerned with new indus- 
trial finance over the Border seem to have felt that a Scottish 
new issue house would be desirable not only because the existing 
arrangements for underwriting were expensive but also because 
enterprising London houses before the war were actively seeking 
business in the north. The new finance company may therefore 
be.a union of sentiment and business sense. The investment 
trusts will bring some useful experience to the company for they, 
more than other concerns, have used the Scottish new issue 
market in the past to raise funds. 

At least in theory, the structure of the Scottish capital market 
is mow complete. It can use the services of the two finance 
corporations domiciled in London. Small firms outside the 
Development Areas can apply for funds needed for expansion to 
the Scottish Development Financial Trust, a company limited by 
guarantee and established just before the war, to nur:e small 
companies through their early stages of development. With 
Glasgow Industrial Finance, machinery will now exist for enabling 
the public to participate in small businesses Its capital is small, 
however, and the scope for Scottish new issues is probably limited 
at present. Once it is established there seems no reason why its 
activities should be limited to Glasgow. 


Shorter Notes 


A double taxation agreement has been concluded between the 
United Kingdom and South Africa. It follows the lines of the 


revious arrangements with Canada and the United States. 

rading profits, shipping and air transport profits, and certain 
profits not arising through a “ permanent establishment ” are to be 
taxed in the trader’s country of residence. Where both countries 
tax to the full, a corresponding credit will be allowed by the 
country of residence for tax payable in the country of origin. 
“ Private ” company profits (which under Union private company 
legislation are apportionable to a United Kingdom “ public ” com- 
pany) are to be exempted from Union non-resident shareholders’ 
tax. Income other than trading income will continue to be treated 
under existing DIT relief, though the agreement provides for 
reciprocal exemption of income such as pensions. An agreement 
on double estate duty has also been reached. 

le 


The preliminary statement of Standard Motor shows that net 
profit, after tax for the year ending August 31, 1946 rose from 
£263,056 to £283,463. The directors recommend that, in addition 
to the repeated 30 per cent ordinary dividend, a bonus of § per 
cent be paid. In view of the blow dealt to motor car manufacturers 
by the recent cevision of steel allocations it is encouraging that 
the company’s steel supplies have been assured for a rising 
trend of production in 1947, The Ferguson tractor requires 
little. steel sheeting and the company jis considering substituting 
aluminium for this purpose. The ordinary capital of the com- 
pany was increased last December by the issue of 960,000 §5 
ordinary shares, which at 32s. 6d., cank for the latest distributions. 


On page 684 of last week's issue of The Economist, percentage 
changes were given of the new Board of Trade retail trade statis- 
tics. The Board of Trade fournal has now brought the figures 
up to date to August. Percentage movement in sales per week 
are given below :— 


August, 1946 compared with 


August, July, June, 

1945 1946 1946 

Ghaminte i. bo8icc....,. enedods +11 — 5 + 3 

Furniture dealers.............. +92 — 4 + 7 

Men's wear shops ............- +67 +14 +20 
of which :-— 

CMe i... . a dees +74 +12 +16 

Bespoke tailors ............ +62 +16 +23 


Payment of dividends totalling 26.95 per cent on the ordinary 
capital of Lever Brothers and Unilever NV was made on October 
31, 1946. In respect of 20 per cent, fully paid 4 per cent redeem- 
able cumulative preference shares were issued ; the balance of 
6.95 per cent. being paid in cash. These dividends are the 
equivalent of the final dividend of 54-per cent for 1939 and the 
dividends of §»per cent for each of the years 1940 to 1944 inclusive 
on the ordinary stock of Lever Brothers and Unilevers, Limited, 
calculated in accordance with the provisions of the Equalisation 
Nate between the two companies and converted at Fl 10.69! 
to the £. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—-On Monday turnover was higher than 

for any day in the last three months and prices generally remained 
firm, particularly for investment stocks, as the search for yield 
videned. 
In the gilt-edged market, selling of Local Loans continued and 
24 per cent Consols became easier ; by contrast all other sections 
were firm and buyers took dominion, colonial and municipal stocks 
when available, in order to secure dated securities. Home Railway 
securities were a good and active market. Prices of prior charges 
closed near the best levels and ordinary stocks withstood profit-taking. 
Prices of Bank and insurance shares closed somewhat below the best 
levels after having risen relatively spectacularly. In the foreign 
markets there was support for Argentine provincial bonds and railway 
stocks. 

In the industrial share market the tendency was firm. United 
molasses rose on the increased interim dividend but Leyland Motors 
reacted on the new issue announcement. An appreciable reaction 
occurred, however, in coal share prices. Bréwery and Newsprint 
shares were firm. 

Among commodity issues, tea shares remained firm and rubber 
shares tended to improve on the chairman’s remarks at the Harrison 
and Crosfield meeting. Oil shares were generally barely steady, but 
Royal Dutch rose strongly before the deduction of the new shares 
distributed as dividend. 

In the mining share market fluctuations were narrow and the 
tendency of ‘‘ prospects ’’ was lower. Prices of shares of producers 
were little changed. Diamond shares showed further falls. 


Stock Exchange : London 


** FINANCIAL TIMES ”’ INDICES 











Total Corres- Security Indices | Yield 
1946 Bargains Oe I Sie lesen naeniaeptentaalermeinmeertiarbnimn 

in S.E. 1945 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 24% Ord. 
4 shares® Int.f Consols Shares 

\ % % 
Oct. 24..... 10,012 9,306 124-6 145-9 2-52 3-76 
wi Bevetee 9,882 9,665 125-4 146-2 2°52 3-74 
ia Babee 13,066 11,911 126-3 146-7 2-52 3-71 
0 Besant 10,255 10,061 126-2 147-0 2-52 3:71 
wee 10,086 9,188 | wad 147-3 2-52 3-72 





* July}, 1935=100. + 1928-100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1946 : highest, 129-3 (June 18); 
lowest, 113-2 (Mar. }29). 20 Fixed Int., 1946: highest 147-3 (Oct. 30); lowest, 135-9 


(Jan. 2). 
New York 
STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
DaILty INDEX oF 50 Common STOCKS 
(1925 = 100) 
1946 Average | Transactions 1946 Avera; Transactions 
O62, 145-9 1,310,000 Oot. Sh... 20k 145- 830,000 
ee ce 145-2 960,000 fos a a 144-1 870,000 
DL. ates 144-7 300,000 Ge 2. 143-2 950,000 


1946 : High, 184-6 (May 29). Low, 137-2 (Oct. 9). 
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(WeEkty INpiceEs) (1935-39=100) 
1946 | 
i Oct. Oct. Oct. 
Low High 9, 6, = 
Oct | May 1946 1946 1946 
9 | 19 
$e 
354 Industrials ......... 121-1 163-2 121-1 130-8 126-5 
Rails bie a aNidentntee dg% 104-0 163-3(a) 104-0 115-2 110-1 
y El ene 104-3 132-3 104-3 110-1 107-8 
e——<————— ————_— 
402 Stocks Wn oehhc hee de 117-8 158-7 | 117-8 126-8 122-9 
Av. yield %f.......43.. 4-39 3-14(c) | 4-39 4-08 4-21 
+ 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. (a) Aug. 28. (c) April 17. 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
November 2, 1946 Capital versions Money 
f £ £ 
Tor Shasohalders onlyiiiais voi. 23 8G. 6.8 1,020,948 763,150 1,164,350 
By Stock Exchange introduction ...........e5..- 2,703,710 1,515,000 6,850,937 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 732. 
Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 
Year £ £ 
BN NN esa axa a 5.5 sha ae see os eae eins ce 1,552,295, 556 649,165,145 


1945 (to date) 1,506,448,538 — 1,400,651,216 


Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit.Emp. Foreign 
Year U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ f & 
1946 (to date). 584,906,935 59,286,872 4,971,338 430,926,178 36,606,668 181,632,299 
1945 (to date). 1,378,055,524 21,455,284 1,140,453 1,336,549,589 8,234,634 55,867,038 
* Conversions excluded. 
Above figures include al] new Capital in which permission to deal has been grante 1. 


PUBLIC ISSUE 


Treasury Stock, 24 per cent, issued at par, redeemable at par on or 
after April 1, 1975, on three months’ notice. Tap opened October 28,: 
1946. Holders of Local Loans Stock (to be redeemed January $, 1947) 
are invited to reinvest redemption money in new stock on or before 
December 2, 1946. 


CONVERSION 


Bristol Corporation.—Holders of £1,620,606 3 per cent redeemable 
stock, 1920-60, offered repayment at par on February I, 1947, or con- 
version into {1,000,000 2} per cent stock, 1967-72, at 994. List will 
close December 2nd or earlier if maximum conversion reached, 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


Thames Plywood Manufacturers.—Capital issued, {£180,000 in §s. 
shares. Net profits, before income tax, years ended April 30; 1944, 
£21,431; 1945, £16,767; 1946, £30,278. Directors foreshadow 13 per 
cent dividend for year ending September 30, 1947, if profits before 
tax total £50,000. Assets statement as at April 30, 1946: Freehold 
properties as valued at October 15, 1946, £130,000 ; plant, etc., at 
September 30, 1946, £50,000 ; current assets, £280,494; met current 
liabilities, £3,482; proceeds of 20,000 shares at 12s. 6d., profits accrued, 
less expenses, £8,875 ; net E.P.T. refund, £90,000. 


(Continued on page 730) 





SECURITY PRICES, YIELDS AND MARKINGS 
PRICES: Financial Times indices of 20 fixed interest stocks and 30 ordinary shares (July 1, 1935=100). YIELDS: 2} per cent. 
Consols, gross yield ; 3} per cent War Loan, gross yield assuming redemption 1952 ; ordinary shares, Financial Times index. 
MARKINGS;; Daily average of Bargains recorded in Stock Exchange lists. 
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Hicking Pentecost (bleachers and dyers).—Capital, £473,922 fos. in 
crdinary steck (10s, units), Combined adjusted prefits, before tax, 
years to March 31, 1939, £36,734; 1944, £50,3573 1945, £54,712; 1946, 
£55,777. Dividend of 8 per cemt fereshadcwed fer year to March 31, 
1947, if profits befcre tax equal £50,871. Assets statement as at April 1, 
1946: Fixed assets, £459,103; current assets, £121,733; met current 
assets, £71,330. 


Scottish Dyers and Cleaners (London).—Capital, £80,000 all in §s. 
erdinary shares. Adjusted profits, befcre inccme tax, years to January 
31, 1939, £8,172; 1944, £4,045; 1945, £4,902; 1946, £6,291; 6 months 
to July 31, £10,986. assets statement: Fixed assets as val 
July 31, 1946, £61,999; gecdwill, £16,865; preliminary expenses, 
£4,000; current assets: as per balance sheet as at July 31, 1946, plus 
preceeds of issue cf 20,000 shares at £1, £62,348; net current assets, 
£14,625; deferred liabilities, £2,489. refund (net), £16,242 (est.). 


Godfrey’s (car dealers and engineers).—Capital, £37,000 _all in 
ordinary steck units ef 1s. Combined adjusted prefits, before income 
tax, years to September 30, 1939, Dr. £5,519; 1944, £16,951; 1945, 
£22,065; nine menths to June 30, 1946, £26,503. Interim dividend, 
prepesed 25 per cent and if profits available for distributicn equal 
£23,825 per annum for pericd 15 months to December 31, 1946, final 
dividend cf 25 per cent. Consolidated assets statement: Fixed assets, 
£95,997; current assets, £114,253; net current assets, £47,602. Capital 
reserve, £74,397; appropriaticn account, £32,202. EPT refund, £3,900 
net (est.). Dealings began at 7s. 9d. 
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t ‘OFFER TO SHAREHOLDERS 
Trust Houses (inns and betels).—Offer, of 250,000 £1 crdinary share 
at 26s. to existing holders, cne new fcr every five held. Proceeds will 


previde bulk cf funds required fer repayment of £471,030 3! per cen; 
debenture steck at par on February 1, 1947. 


OFFER FOR SAL‘® 


Northern Commercial Vehicles (car dealers and bcdy manufacturers), 
—Capital, £250,000 in 1,250,000 4s. shares. Adjusted profits, before 
income tax, years to April 30, 1939, £17,157; 1944, £23,413; 1945, 
£31,896; 1946, £36,893. Combined net for year to October 31, 
1947, estima at not less than £50,000. Assets statement as x 
April 30, 1946: Fixed assets as valued April 30, 1946, £176,022; 
current assets, £163,549; met current assets, £49,726. Ne 
EPT refund, £7,966. Leadenhall Investments and Finance purchase 
125,000 shares at par and 90v,000 at $s. (average net cost 5s. 4!) 
and cffer 975,c00 to public at 5s. 9d. List cpened and closed on 
Octeber 31, 1946. 

Charles Phillips and Company (retail grocers).—Capital, £17,000 in 
Is. ordinary shares. Net profits, before tax, years to March 31; 1939, 
£11,570; 1944, £11,146; 1945, £11,378; 1946, £15,934. Dividends: 
1939, 50 per cent; 1944, 60 per cent; 1945, 50 ye cent; 1946, 75 per 
cent. Directors forecast 90 per cent dividend for the year ending 
March 31, 1947. Balance sheet as at March 31, 1946: Fixed assets, 
£34,006; current assets, £68,977; met current assets, £10,749: EPT 
refund, £8,688 (est.); proceeds of 40,000 shares scld to Investment 

(Continued on page 731) 





Debenhams.—A further considerable in- 
crease in net profits is shown by this whole- 
sale and retail company for the year to July 
31, 1946. Profits have risen by over 150 
per cent in the last four years, and this is 
reflected in the dividend payments on the 

rent company’s ordinary capital. These 
ee risen from 12} per cent to 100 per cent 
during the same period. The company’s 
proposal to transfer £750,000 from the group's 
free reserves and surpluses of £1,863,310 for 
the purpose of converting the Is, ordinary 
shares into 2s. 6d. shares was turned down 
by the Capital Issues Committee. In the con- 
solidated balance sheet several liabilities are 
veiled in the cbscurity of an omnibus item 
‘of nearly £4 million of “Credit Balances’ 
and it would be helpful if this was broken 
down in subsequent accounts. It is also 
regrettable that depreciation charges. afe not 
shown separately, especially as group fixed 
assets aa over £19 million. 


Years to July Sist, 
944 1945 


Group Earnings and Divs. :~ f £ £ 
Net profit. 2.2.0.0... 1,788,421 2,539,548 3,363,110 
Dividends to outside 

shareholders ...... 361,126 431,644 382,644 
laxation reserve..... 125,000 175,000 . 350,000 
Taxes & contingencies 483,009 1,112,606 1,599,120 
Debenture serviciig . 84,840 73,585 78,776 
Retained by subsids. . 167,372 134,785 252,871 
Pref. dividend ...... 379,000 379,000 379,000 

Orcinery Shares :— 
ee ee 188.074 226,728 340,699 
TUK e's os balneide honed’ 125,000 166,666 275,000 
epee Se ccs kince 50-2 57-4... 123-9 
Sha gag Bh mc pani 25 334 100 
General reserve ..... 50,000 50,000 50,000 
Carry forward : 

Pant Ge..-00«we~ 519,035 329,097 344,796 

SE oa a Sawa ses 2,007,925 2,153,296 2,467,089 

Cons. Bal. Skeet analysis : 

Fixed assets......... 19,263,476 19,421,940 19,167,112 
Investments ........ 516,917 621,799 829,408 
Shockoe ssecsvb wis os. 3,751,948 3,421,832 5,487,559 
Current assets ...... 4,923,145 6,721,233 8,572,304 


Net current assets ... ‘710,771 1,187,627 *600,212 
Oapitebsrr ss 55 sews 6,200,000 6,200,000 6,200,000 
Debs., morts., etc. ... 5,272,415 5,331,530 5,153,198 


* Reserve for deferred repairs now inciuded in current 
liabilities. 
‘? Net. 


The ordinary share capital of the parent 
cémpany totals only £500,000. But the real 
gearing of these shares is considerably-higher 
than the capital structure of the parent com- 
pany would suggest, due to the item “Deben- 
tures, Mortgages and Notes” of £5,153,198 
shown in the consolidated balance sheet. The 
100 per cent dividend is covered by earnings 
totalling nearly 124 per cent, but if the profits 
retained by the subsidiaries are taken into 
acgount the real earnings on nham’s 
ordinary capital equals over 208 per cent. 


COMPANY NOTES 


The cha'rman’s remarks on the effect of the 
reduction in price margins on the London 
houses may cast doubts on the possibility 
of maintained high earnings, but the sub- 
sidiary companies whese profits for the 
year are ccntinuing to show satisfactory 
results may offset these declines. The 1s. 
crdinary shares at around 19s. 3d. give the 
yield cf £5 4s. per cent. 


* 


Trinidad Petroleum Development.—The 
profits cf this crude oil producer, which sells 
its output to United British Oil of Trinidad, 
a member of the Shell group, increased for 
the year ended July 31, 1946, but remain 
below wartime peak levels, when productien 
exceeded 3 million barrels. Against a rise in 
costs, the Gulf Oil price, on which the long- 
term contract is based, has risen further 
since the end of the financial year. During 
the war the 6 per cent. preference capital 
was issued to enable production to be in- 
creased and to strengthen the liquid position; 
at present there seems little reason to expect 
early redemption at 22s., though the com- 
pany could probably borrow more cheaply 
under current conditions. A more likely 
event, to judge frem the chairman’s speech 
last November, is the issue of equity capiil 
in a new company formed to exploit undersca 
concessions. ing the past financial year 
25 more wells were completed, against 16 in 
the previcus_pericd. 


Years to July Sist, 
1945 


1939 
Earnings and Divs.:— £ £ £ 
UE ak ee 425.376 568,411 590,807 
Development expenses 153,847 193,588 213,388 
Depreciation ........ 88,807 106,662 98,443 
Directors ...,....... 1,648 5,549 5,245 
Taxation. ....:..... 25,000 80,000 125,000 
Preference dividend . . hes 12,000 12,000 


Ordinary Shares :— 


NS 5, ccchmuindunss 156.074 170,612 136,731 
EE ttintnpinel «sd rates 000 137,500 
Earned %.. 00.60.50 15-9 17-7 13-7* 
Pe Miss bios tat< 15 15 133+ 

Ml -«claécs 65,249 134,856 134,087 


Balance Sheet analysis: 
Fixed assets........ 


Current assets. 2.2). 210,054 "596.455 629,911 
Net current assets.... Dy.101,408 291,658 301.006 
Capital: 2033...-..- 1,000,000 1,200,000 1,200,090 


*voduction (barrels)... 
+ Tax free, 


Prespects depend on a continued demand — 


plies at the Gulf 
price rise seems probable. The board appear 


2.942.697 2,863,080 2,936,080 





to follow a generous depreciation policy 
judging from present prespects of the i:fe 
of the property. The £1 shares are currently 
penn at 106s. 3d. to yield £4 14s. per cent. 

substantial investment is held in the com- 
pany by British Controlled Oilfields. 


| x 


Thos. Ward.—Profits of this importaat 
scrap metal processing and engineering con- 
cern tope further in the year to June 3, 
1946. ‘Investment income, which includes 
the dividend from Kettcn Cement, was 
almost unchanged. The accounts, which un- 
fortunately do not include comparative 
figures, are clearly set cut, but would re 
more informative if the taxation reserve ws 
shown sepatately and if consolidated accounts 
were provided. At present it is not clea 
whether the company’s working capital will 
be adequate to finance an increased volume 
of business at higher prices. 


Years to June 30th , 

1944 1945 1945 

Earnings and Divs,:— £ f faa 
Trading profit ....... 7156,412 346,405 = 599,501 
Total profit ........ 164,899 383,212 440,760 
Depreciation... 44452 47.016 = 48,404 
Taxation............ a 201,500 226,500 
Ewployees’ fund..... 5,000 5,000 5,000 
ee 41,013 41,084 = 41,728 
Earned .. Saat ee, 74.434 = 93.612 119,18 
WB ais care es 55,000 55,000 73,562 
Earned on ord. %* .. 13-3 16-6 1-4 
Paid on Ord. % ..... 10 10 Lage 
Reserve............. 15,000 25,000 «35,00 
Carty forward....... 133,394 147,006 155.5 
Balance Sheet analysis: s 
Fixed assets... ...... 1,065,341 971,042 994,69 
Net trade investments 835,163 809,574 950 ng 
Current assets ....... 2,000,904 2,296,245 2,619,755 
Net current assets... 633,415 796,205 702.179 
Capital ...o. 0 vieee ss 2,170,525 2,174,815 2.180, 

+ After tax. * Atfowing for employers’ shar 
participation. t Including 2} per cent. Victory bouts 


The employees’ shares are producing 4 
small but progressive dilution of the equity, 
for they carry participating income rights 
which are likely to be increasingly valuable. 
As’ some’ cffset; the prospect of a fall in the 
standard rate of tax will reduce the burden 
of the second preference dividend. T¢ 
group’s activities are of a widespread natute, 
but the cutleok for scrap processing shoul 


_ be good during the current year and the !s¢ 
_in stocks 
that | 


for oil in the —— States. At present sup- | 
are curtailed and a farther ~ 


othe past transition year sue 
i i overcene. 
of the bonus, the 


3 F e : ‘maintenan : 
£1 shares at 43s. 3d. yield £5 15s. 6d. pe 
cent. 
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Registry, Ltd, at 138. £26,000. Further 129,000 shares bought at 14s. 
per share; average net cost of 169,000 shares offered at 15s. is 14s. 3d. 
List opened and closed November 1, 1946. 


Gratrix (Holdings) (domestic fittings, manufacturers and mer- 
chants).—Offer of 165,000 5} per cent cumulative £1 preference shares 
at 228. and 250,000 4s. ordinary shares at 14s. Capital, £345,632; 
{165,000 in 54 per cent cumulative preference and £180,632 in 4s. 
ordinary. Combined adjusted profits, before tax, years to December 31, 
1939, £10,7953 1943, £23,241; 1944, £21,214; 1945, £24,070; 1946, 
£55,000 (est.), equivalent to 25 per cent on ordinary after payment of 
jcan and bank interest and preference dividend. Lists opened and 
closed November Ist. Assets statement as at December 31, 1945: 
Fixed assets (as valued October 24, 1946: £173,500), less depreciation, 
£123,794; current assets, £348,325; net current assets, £112,566; pro- 
ceeds of issue of preference, £165,000; EPT refund to December, 1945, 
{9,500 net. Ian Anderson and Nairn purchase 165,000 preference and 
250,000 ordinary at average net cost of 21s. 3d. and 13s.9}d. respectively. 


New York Prices 


Close Close Close Close Close Close 

Oct. Oct 3. Commercial Oct. Oct. | Oct. Oct 

1. Railreads 22 29 | and Industrial 22 29 22 29 
Atlantic Coast.. 50} 48 | Am. Smelting .. 52) 493 | Int. Paper..... 435 43) 
Can. Pacific.... 13) 125 } Am, Viscose.... 53} 515 Liggett Myers... 89 90 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.... 47 44§  Anaconda...... 38$ 35) | Nat. Distillers.. 22} 22) 
NY. Central... 15f 15 | Beth, Steel..... 94% 91h | Nat. Steel...... 81 79 
Pennsylvania... 204 253 | Briggs Mfg. .... 32} 31} | Phelps Dodge .. 35} 32} 
conta 244i 38} 385} CelaneseofAmer. 22 19} | Proct.Gamble.. 58 56 
Chrysler ....... 80 77 | Sears Roebuck.. 37} 6} 

2. Utilities, ete. _ | Distillers-Seag.. 18} 16} | Shell Union.... 31} 304 
Awer, Tel. ...0» 173% 168% | Eastman Kodak 210 205) | Std. OI N.J.... 694 658 
Int. Telephone... 18 153, Gen. Electric... 383 35 | 20th Cen. Fox.. 42% 391 
Pacilic Light... 59§ 60% , Gen. Motors.... 504 49 | United R. Drug. 10; 9] 
People’s Gas... 92$ 95 | Inland Steel... 08) 362 | US. Steel...... 704 684 
Sth. Cal. Ed... 32§ 329 | Int. Harvester.. 73 69 | West’house E... 24) 23 
W. Union Tel... 18% 18§ | Inter. Nickel... 31} 28$ | Woolworth..... 493 43} 

Overseas Railway Trattic Receipts 
5 
Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
2 for Week Receipts 
Name & | Ending ¥ ; 
= | { | { 
1946 +or— | 1946 + or — 
j 

Antofagasta (Chili), &e.. | 43 | Oct. on | £48,490 4+ 23,820 1,446,590 + 169,860 
B.A. and Pacific. ..5... 17 | 27 | §2,350,000 |+ 395,000 | 37,178,000 + 3,594,000 
B.A. Gt, Southern ‘f s++ | 17) ,, 27) §3,517,000 |+ 620,000 | 54,787,000 + 2,804,000 
B.A. Western ..... teis 17 | ,, 27. $1,458,000 (4+ 238,000 | 20,292,000 + 1,223,000 
Canadian National Gross ‘(a) 9 Sept.30 $34,428,000 — 1,010,000 290,118,000 |- 37,202,000 
Do. Do. Net . (a) 9 30 $ 2,491,000 — 2,988,000 30,382,000 |— 31,691,000 


canadian Pacifie....... } 42 | Oct. 21 § 6,217,000 — 227,000 231,908,000 ,— 23,381,000 


De. Dao, Gross (a) 9 Sept.30 $25,919,000 — 262,000 214,647,000 '— 22,033,000 
Do. Do. Net . (a) 9, 30 Dr$1011,000 — 3,722,000 | 9,161,000 |— 15,482,000 
Central Argentine... ... | 17 | Oct. 26} §3,243,130 (+ 277,580 | 52,660,825 |+- 1,044,225 
U. Riys.of Havana ... | 17; ,, 26 £41,573 — 941 | 878,516 + 112,840 


(a) Months. § Receipts in Argentine pesos. 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY.—-The cost of the ten cents an hour wage increase for 

Company employees direeted by the War Labour Board has been computed for the period 

June 1 to the end of the year as $10,000,000. Provision for the retroactive proportion 

chargeable against working expenses has been included in the menth of September leaving 
subsequent months to be burdened with the current cost only. 


NINE MONTHS’ CAPITAL ISSUES 

The following tables give aggregate figures for capital issues, on both 
“old ’ and “ new ” basis, with the usual comparisons. 

TaBLE I—Torat BorrowinG (MILLION #4) 





See British | 
First Nine ¥ Tot an Total | 
Govern- ; i 
w meat — | | oe aa 
; ; | 1928 = 
By Direct Public Offer (Old Basis) | "100 
Wl wit | 84-3) 10-0 | 17-3 | 21-6) 522 | 69 | 290-7) 100 
BOs... coarse (1141-3) Nil | 0-5 4141-8, 09 0-3 |1,143-0) 393 
a. . tines 1093-7! Nil 36 1097-3! 78 | 10 |1,106-1 389 
a | 34-8) Nil 696 444 109 46 | 479-9) 166 
| Including “ Permission to Deal” (New Basis) | | 
IS oan 1-8) SL-5 | 151-8 | 25-1) 196 | 1-4 | 226-1! 100 
a 1141-3) Na | 35 (14,1448 22 | 0-3 | 1147-2) 508 
poe 1096-7, Nil | 34-5 LI3L2\ 210 | 11 | 1153-3, 508 
Stir | 504-8) Nil | 146-1 | 40-9) HH | 49 | 5999 265 
| 


fs. Including County and Public Board Loans, 


Tapte I]—Torat Company Issues (MILLIon 4) 














First Nine | Old Basis New Basis 
Mouths of . 2 Sek < _ -— 
Year | 943 | 1944 | 1945 1946 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 
nae P tie Leite ak ean ie ee ‘ i } * mt 1 
| 
Debentures ni | | : 43 | 138 
“ 20 | 2-7 74 | 55 | 30 
Preference . || 0-1 0-4 1-3 15°5 | 2-1 2+3 76 29 6 
Ordinary." |] 26 | ga | og | 64-2 | 90 | 32 | 46-2 | 1662 
Total... | eq | 35 13-4 | 87:3 | 166 | 8-4 58-1 | 209-6 
sis | ' ian 
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TaBLe III—Anatysts or New CapIraLt APPLICATIONS 
Hass By ___ (Excluding Conversions) 
| First Nine Months First Nine Months 
(Old Basis) (New Basis) 
Group sascaime ile Re chide. 
| 145 =| 3819868} (945 1946 
Bi ee bg Year bea ee 
o | 1) ROONEY e OG TS tected ee 
British Government Loans| 1,093,746,000 | 394,823,000 | 1,096,677,600 | 394,823,000 
pee pepeeetions, etc, | Nil i Nil j Nil | 61,300 
South African Mines... . 6,338,500 | 2, 759,900 
Other Mines .......... } 4,367,400 { 2,825,900 } 12,766, 100 i{ 408° 000 
OUND. Sa nien as oe cave Nil 441,400 | 5,754,700 | 8,858,700 
Motors, CLC. ce recceciee 146,300 1,189,300 | 184,900 | 3,036,600 
Exploration, UU ce ware 313,000 5,263,900 | 2,412,400 | 25,143,400 
Oil ve teees psc enceseces 1,015,200 4,056,800 1,015,200 4,056, 800 
Iron, Coal, Steel, etc. .. 206,200 7,539, 300 , 226, 800 8,388,100 
Stores & Traders....... 203,000 395,900 603,800 1,380,000 
Electric Light, ete. .... | 517,800 1,000,000 1,792,000 1,000,090 
Tramway & Omnibus... | Nil 251,300 Nil 251,300 
rt og, LER O RE = SRC A | Nil 52,800 Nil 52,800 
Hotels, Theatres, etc. .. | vil 7,323,000 Nil 12,510,500 
Estate & Land ........ | Nil 2,096,200 Nil | 2,096,200 
Banks & Insurance .... | Nil 4,350,000 Nil 12,836, 800 
Gas Waele .<c.. sa | Nil j Nil 33,000 | 756, 500 
Docks, Harbours & Ship- | 
SNE Bi Se'vginine 2060S Nil 583,800 | 787,500 | 584,700 
Manufactrs. & Miscell... | 5,570,400 | 41,434,100 | 22,126,800 | 87,499,000 
Familias ails plnieldinscelnaie 
eM it ist | 1,106,085,300 479,967,200 | 1,153,375,800 | 599,899,600 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“ The Economist ” Sensitive Price Index (1935 = 100).—In the week 
ending October 29th the index remained unchanged. The crops com- 
pa “ 164.3 ; the raw materials component 271.2, and the total 

ex 208.8. 


“ THE ECONOMIST ”’ INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES - 





5 elndGeieiate tO I a Dh Read 

} 
| Mar, | Oct. | Sept. Oct. Oct. 
| 3 23, 24, 8, 22, 
| 1937* 1945 | 1946 1946 | | 1946 
: \ ort ET Toe ee 
Cereals and meat ....... | 93-0 107-6 109-9 109-7 119-1 
Other foods ............ 107-3 106-7 106-7 106-6 
NES. 2 oistecrekes 105-4 112-6 112-6 124-9 
ap aka nir ces 154-3 190-6 194-8 | 194-8 
Miscellaneous .......... 127-6 138-6 | 138: | 138-7 
Complete Index ......... 119-5 | 120-4 | 1296 | 1382 
1918=100 ....sseeeees 164-5 | 177-6 | 178-3 | 181-9 


—* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—Short loan conditions have been rather 
patchy this week, with a swing from sharp pressure to relative ease. 
As a Note on page 719 records, opinions were divided about the extent 
of the influence of the new tap loan, but it is at least clear that loan 
subscriptions were far from being the only factors behind the credit 
stringency which developed on Monday. Although the authorities 
at the previous Treasury bill tender allotted only £160 million of the 
£170 million of bills offered, the discount market syndicate secured 
an even larger proportion of their tenders than in the previous week 
—52 per cent., against 50 per cent. 

Thus the extent of the demand on the market was probably greater 
than might have been implied by the fact that the total bill issue 
nominally exceeded maturities by only {10 million. On the Monday, 
moreover, there were no bill maturities at all, owing to the incidence 
of the calendar. This, with some minor making-up operations, was 
certainly an important influence, for the market had a large amount 
to pay for on that day—and, in effect did so by re-selling other bills 
to the special buyer, though there were signs also that part of the 
fairly considerable relief given was afforded by purchases of bills from 
the banks. Further aid was needed on Tuesday, though on a reduced 
scale, and by Wednesday the shortage had been overcome—thanks, 
partly to the speedy return of funds called for the make-up and to 
resumed purchases of bills—Decembers and Januarys—by several 
banks. 

The Bank return shows a virtual maintenance of bankers’ deposits 
at the abnormally high level of the previous week, but there is no 
clue in this—or even in the reduction in Government balances to 
their lowest point for some weeks—to the reception of the new loan. 
The note circulation is slightly higher. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates prevailed on Oct. 30, 1946;— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 
days, $1% ; 3months, #§°% ; 4months, 4% ; 6 months, 4-§%; Treasury Bills : 2 morths, 
4-1]% ; 3 months, $-#$%. Day-to-day money, $-3%. Short Loans, if. Bank deposit 
rate, #°% (max.). Discount houses, }% (max.). Fine trade bills, 3 months, 1-1}% ; 
1}-1)% ; 6 months, U2) : 

£ Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England prevailed on Oct. 30, 
1946. (F in b-ackets are of exchang 


4 months, 


e} = 

$ to £ (4-86]) 4-02}-03) ; mail transfers, 4-02]-039. Gamada. $ to £ 
(4-862) 4-02-04; mail transfers, 4-02-0443. Switzerlané. Francs to £ (25 -22}) 17-34-36. 
Paris. Francs 479-70-480-30. Sysia. Pias. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18-159) 14-47-50. 
Nerway. 19 98-20 -02k. Holland. Fis. 10-68-70. Dutch East Indies. Fis. 10-63-70 Dutch 


(Continued on page 733) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Oct. 26, 1946, total 
ordinary revenue was /47,216,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of /£53,455,000, and 
issues to sinking funds £230,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£8,855,963, the deficit accrued since April 1st 
is {486,077,462 against £1,600,975,500 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 





Exchequer 
¢ —— 
Esti- 
Revenue mate, “Apel | a | iW eck | Week 
1946-47 t ended | ended 
° to Oct. | Oct 
| Oct. Oct. 7, | 26. 
27, | 1945 | 1946 
1945 1945 | 
~~ ORDINARY i 
REVENUE j | 
Income Tax...... 1111000, 510,949 459,974 17,216, 11,578 
Gereas 26... ose | 80,000) 12,174, 17,982 330) 400 
Estate, etc., Duties, 140, 000] 66,770' 79,763| 2,340) 2,420 
a 29, 000) 13,224) 19,510; 1,700) 1,605 
DLP isvtns ak | 325, 000! 20,833) 19,372 430) 465 
ee ss =: nae | 254,117 194,617) 8,182 6,400 
Other Inland Rev.) 1,000} 131 Rl 4 10 


meee meinen 


Total Inland Rev 1686000 878, 198 ‘791, 388, 30, 198) 22,878 

















Customs. ........ | 595,000) 315,943) 334,913) 6,196 6,912 
Rite rscucnsese | 592,000, 308,001) 309,400, 28,601, 15,000 
Total Customs a i | | 

Excise ......-. 1187000 623,944 644,313 34,797) 21,912 
Motor Duties.....! 45,000 20, 355! 10,415) 399) 


Surplus War Stores 150,000; 
Surplus Receipts 


> i eee 


from Trading ..| 50, 000! -_ sow}! 000 oui 
Post Office (Net | 

Receipts) ...... Re see si 1,650) ... 1,200 
Wireless Licences.| 5,300) 1,790) 3,070 ... die 
Crown Lands..... | 1,000 
Receipts from | 610, 610, 140, 160 

Suadry Loans.. 5,237| 9,247 


Miscell. Receipts . 12 22°00 47/241, 20.901, “461! “é61 


Total Ord. Rev.. — 1567375 1544824, 65,995 47,216 216 





SELF-BALANCING | | To] - 
64,250) 68,700) 2,400; 1,600 











Post Office......- | 120,900 
Income Tax on} | 
E.P.T. Refunds 120, 876| sin 1,746 
Total when awe kae |3282200.163162511754400! 68, 395, 50,562 
Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
yments 
(£ thousands) 
- Esti- cmtae t aeue Le seaside 
Expenditure mate, | April ayes , 
1946-47, 1 | Week | Week 
t | ended | ended 
~ to Oct. | Oct. 
Oct. Oct. J 





26 
27, 26, ’ . 
1945 | 1946 1945 | 1946 


“ORDINARY | | 





EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of | 

Nat. Debt..... | 490,000) 270,106 286,271) 1,183) 2,566 
Payments to N, 

Ireland........ 20,000, 5,386, 9,896) 


























425, 696 
Nat. Land Fund. | 50,000) 50,000... 
Other Cons. Fund 

Services ....... | ass 4, 482, 3,891) 7 233 
x Fick caeapenpeanpites. 8 568,000! 279,974 350,058! “1.687 687, 3,495 
Supply Services . jee Cees 96,47 49,960 
Petal on gennees oxel (3886917 3159843 2022046: 98, 157) 53,455 
SeLr-BALANcING | 
P.O. & Brdcasting 120,900) 64,250 68,700} 2, 1,600 
Income Tax on, 

E.P.T. Refunds 120,876, 1,746 

Lines 

Total is wake oul 4007817, 3224093: 2211622 100557) 56,891 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under ‘“ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£176,568 to £2,394,439, the other operations 
for the week increased the gross National 
Debt by £12,865,868 to £24,550 million.t 

+ Amended figure. 


NET ISSUES (¢ thousands) 
P.O. and Telegraph 
Sree & Cas v's «co «hk caie.~ tem dieu leant 2,14 
soos Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, Section 4 (1) 57 
: War Damage Commission ......... 000 
Foie Act, 1946, Section 26 (7) : Post-War Credits } 2,185 


"6,574 


OO eee eee eee 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


Week ending October 26, 1946 
(£000’s) 
Net Receirts Net REPAYMENTS 


Treasury Bills .... 1,505 3% Defence Bonds 915 
Nat. Savings Certs. 950 | 2$% Nat. War Bds, 





23% Defence Bonds 2,349 1946-48 deevres 150 
Other Debt :— 24% Ter. Annuities 1, 
External ...... 49,628 Tax Reserve Certs. 3,256 
Ways & Meams Ad- 
vanees ........ 14,150 
Other Debt :— 
Internal ...... ‘ 87 
Treasury Deposits 21,500 
54,4352 41.565 


FLOATING DEBT 








(£ millions) 
Ways and 
ay Means Trea- 
ae 1 SS | deo 
is | AOR Ge ROR Og SSS Aa - | Float- 
Date oe posits ing 
Ten-| +, | Public] of | ,°Y, Debt 
der P Depts. | Eng- 
land 
1945 | 
Oct. 27 |1710-0 2329-5 603-1 | ... | 2088-0) 6730-6 
ive | | | 
July 27 1940-0 2434-7) 366-0} 15-5 | 1479-5) 6235-0 
Aug. 3 \1940-0, 2416-9) 380-6 | 20-3 | 1504-5) 6262-2 
» 10 |1940-0 2411-0! 378-2! ... | 1544-5) 6273-7 
"17 |1940-0) 2489-5) 408-7 | 10-0 | 1646-0) 6494-3 
» 24 \1940-0 2521-4/ 433-9} 12-3 a -6| ame-e 
» 31 (1940-0) 2529-3) 461-7} 13-8 | 1647-0) 6591-7 
Sept. 7 |1950-0 2522-7} 418-1] 20-0 | 1692-5! 6603-3 
14 (1950-0 2508-1) 439-4 1-5 1734-5| 6633-5 
» 21 |1950-0) 2541-7) 438-5 | ... | 1798-0} 6728-2 
y» 30 |1950-0 2577-0, 422-4} ... | 1779-0) 6728-4 
Oct. 5 1960-0) 2541-9) 460-5 | 13-5 | 1773-5 cz0e-8 
» 12 1980-0) 2535- 5 | 462-7 | 14-8 | 1775-0! 6768-0 
» 19 |2000-0) 2550-6) 430-4 9-0 | 1764-5! 6754-5 
att med 0) 2532: 2| 3 eee | 1743- *0) 6720-5 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Amount Average Per 
Rate Cent. 
Date of | ; of Allot- | Allotted 
Tender | ment at 
\Offered, Applied! ay lotted! Min. 
% Rate 
1945 | 
hone. | 215-4 | 150-0; 10 1-95 61 
July 26 | 150-0 | 270-6 | 150-0; 10 1-40 42 
Aug. 2) 150-0} 292-2 | 150-0} 10 0-75 31 
» 9} 150-0} 281-1} 150-0} 10 1-02 36 
» 16 | 150-0 | 267-3 | 150-0} 10 1-31 42 
» 23 | 150-0 | 263-7 | 150-0} 10 1-52 43 
» 30] 150-0 | 268-3} 150-0] 10 2-83 “4 
Sept. 6 | 150-0 | 289-3} 150-0} 10 2-04 31 
» 13 150-0 | 299-5] 150-0] 10 2-06 30 
» 20 | 150-0 | 269-2] 150-0} 10 2-62 40 
» 27 | 160-0 | 269-6 | 160-0; 10 1-29 4l 
Oct. 4] 170-0 | 282-5| 170-0} 10 1-58 48 
» lL! 170-0 | 273-4/ 170-0} 10 1-61 51 
» 18{ 170-0} 276-2} 170-0} 10 1-70 50 
» 25 | 170-0 | 262-4] 160-0} 10 2-03 52 


On Oct. 25 applications at £99 17s. 5d. for bills to be 
id on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
riday were accepted as to about 52 per cent. of the amount 
applied for and applications at higher prices were accepted 
in full. Applications for Saturday were accepted at i 
17s. 6d. and above in full. £160 maillion of Treasur 
are being offered for Nov. Ist. For the week ended } 
the Banks will not be asked for Treasury @eposita. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 2}% BOND 
SUBSCRIPTION 


(£ thousands) 





* 361 weeks. § 25 weeks. 
Up to Oct. 19th of Sa Certificates to 
the amount of £389,220, San been eeall. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
OCTOBER 30, 1946 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ f 
Notes Issued : vt. Debt.. 
In Circln. ... 1361,757,470 Other Govt. Tne 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1388,230,473 
partment... 38,490,363 | Other Secs. .. 747,610 
Silver Coin. . 6,812 


Amt. of Fid. 


Issue ....... 1400,000, 
Gold Coin and 


Bullion (at 





172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 
1400,247,833 140,247,853 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ 
ceemel eeeees 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... . 299,451,185 
eee ow y 3,254,539 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 8,174,102 | Discounts and 
—_—--—- Advances... 9541284 
Other Deps. ; Securities... 27,294 13] 
Bankers..... 292,703,524 — 
Other Accts... 57,536,546 %, 835,41 415 
——-————— ] Notes........ 38,490,363 
350,240,070 | Gold & Silver 
COB A i eck 1,034,747 
376,221,711 ~ 376,221,711 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(g muitons)_ Pe 


| 1945 | 1946 


Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
31 i 16 6| 25 | BD 





' 


Issue Dept. : | 
Notes in circulation... .. 1322-2 1362-5 1360-8 1261:8 
Notes in banking depart- | 
MON ys. one Ges i i 28-1, 37-8 39-5 385 
Government debt ‘and | 
securities® ........... . 4 —_ ; 1399- 3)1399-2 
Other securities......... 0-6 0-7, 0-7 
MD des sbasen Giaskhsss | 9-2 0-2 0-2) 0-2 


Valued at s. 2 fine oz. | 172/3\ 172/3, 172/3) 172/3 


9-2) 17-4 14 








ap ceeser Teesseen 8 8-2 
Benincs Pikes ddcevesea 244-2; 260-0) 293-8, 292-7 
AROS chao 00s Kis ss >> | 57-4 56-4 54:2 51-5 
DORM Ki i'n 0b = (00 004) 00 310- 8 335-8 362-8 358-4 
Securities : 
Government...........- 266- 9 287-2 308-0 299-9 
Discounts, etc. ......... ll: 2| 9-2) 15-1) 95 
NIE ins a <igiitllns on 2 6's 22-0; 16-3) 16-9, 27-3 
aroha chee eanete }300-1 312-7 (340-0 | 34-7 
Banking dept. res......... | 40: 5 39:5 
% % 
: Proportion ”.........-.- } 91 ie 6 ii. 1 110 








* Government debt is £11, 015, 5,100 ; - capiti al £14, 553, 000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1,350 million to £1,400 
million on December 10, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANKING 
£ thousands 


A ii clea clin iateetateinintanhichininenenencenelaniaare 

















Week | Aggregate 
Ended | from 1 Jan. to 

Gi ko et dik Ns ieee ei 
ay Oct. Oct. Oct. 
26, 27, 26, 

1945 1946 1945 | 194 
6 | 252 | 251 

2,457 | 73,484 | 123,976 

966 | 82,345 | 95,1% 

748 | 29,512 | 29,954 

1,031 | 31,839 40,535 

2,432 | 53,186 | 60,961 

079 | 37,404 | 46,812 


1,079 

8,063 [231,774 | 268,764 
4,000 | 150,225 | 180,480 
2,512 | 75,588 80,081 
"655 | 19,878 24,845 
890 | 39,021 | 45,216 
224 | 8,210 | 8,937 


SS eens 
26,057 | 832,466 | 1,005,755 





Dublin .,......-s 8,582 | 10,859 | 353,264 | 441,379 
GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of Ss Pec buying price tor gold 


pe ine ounce throughout the 
' ' 


554 
71°11 cents 
of silver chan from «lion 


York market 
per ounce to cents on July lith, Bombay > 
; “9 i Gold Silver 
r per 
Fine Tolas 100 Fine Tolas 
1946 Rs. a Rs. 5 
Oct. 24...c.ccceceeeseee 98 4 _ 160 
anes ssdhewerceosk No dealin: ‘ 
OTM fou snares kes cee +. ge ee 163 - 
ore | lm 
gp MOvbensvodevevesess al 159 


12 | 
Gold cer 


from 1 
Total re: 
Total ca 
Total U 
Total loz 
Total res 


F.R. not 
Exe ess 0 
Mr. bank 
Govt. de 
Total de 
Total lia 
Reserve 


Bank 


Monetar 
Treasury 


Money it 
Treasury 


NETH 


Gold ... 
Foreign 1 
Home bi 
Loans ai 

curren 

of whi 
Advance 
Uther as 


Li 
Notes in 
Current ; 

(a) Ge 

(6) Ge 

(ec) Ot 
of! 

as 

su 

Sundry < 


CEN 








100 
478 


610 
$12 


833 


833 


186 
284 
131 


415 
), 365 


+747 
L711 


yuers 


xoOo° 
rme~ 


‘ate 
an. to 


Oct. 


1946 


“31 
123,916 
93,194 


40,535 
60,961 
46,812 
268,764 

480 


80,081 
24, 345 
45, 216 
8, 
1,003,753 


441,379 
wa 
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OVERSEAS BANK 


US FEDERAL RESERVE 


Millfon ‘5 een enmeshed 


Foreign exchange . 


een 








BANK OF BELGIUM 
RETURNS : Million Belgian Frs. 


} 


| | 

- | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
- } 10, | 11, | 24, 
1945 | 1946 | 1946 |} 1946 
| 30,604 31,768! 31,783 31,797 
5,305 47,010 43,916 43,338 


* Private loans and accounts. | 455 4,100) 3,996 4,122 
12 US.F.R. Bayxs | Oct. Oct. | Oct. | Oct. Loan to State ............ 46,342 50,599: 50,039 49,964 
RESOURCES 25, ee 17, 24, 
Cold certifs. on hand and due) 1945 1946 | 1946 LIABILITIES | 
eer. 17,128 apr 342\ 17.345. 17.445 WAM Ts. doesn. .cait | 65,924 72,273 71,726 71,437 
Total TSCIVES ..-...eee00s: 17,879) 18,122) 18,125) 18.224 eh Govt. accounts .......| 3 824 | 826, 823 
Total cash reserves.....+.+. | 244 280 (285 ‘289 (b) Private accounts... .. | 4,061) 3,973 3,639: 4,028 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ...... | 23, 089) 23,502) 23,418 23,056 edieiteh tceae—5- Sabi 
Total loans and secs. ....... 23,481) 23,774) 23,673) 23.305 k ; 
Total resoUrceS ....-.00000. | 43,636) 44,415 45,365) 44,346 SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
LiapiLities Million £’s 
F.R. notes ee coke pald | ss 24, ‘ao 24,557 24,552 roe ae 8; at oe E 
Excess mr. bank res. ....... ,020' 810) 960 540 Fie | | | 
Mr. bank res. dep. .....00.. 15,751) 16, og 16,142, 15,779 | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
Govt. depositS........eeee. | 2 524 369 Assets 1945 1 4 fe | . 
SSETS | 1946 | 1946 1946 
Total deposits ......+++000. 17,395 17,422, 17,534 17,121 Gold coin and bullion...... 111-63 244-12 243-86 243-14 
Total habilities i+. 40 pee slab es a, ee. »415) 45,365 44,346 Bills discounted......._... 28-74) 24-291 24-31 24-29 
Reserve ratiO. ....cesbienes 4 2% 143° 1%.43-7% Invest. and other securities. . 111-29, 8-26 9-34 8-64 
Bank AND TREASURY LIABILITIES 
RESOURCES | Notes in circulati 
Monetary gold stock........ | 20,038] 20,305 20,304! 20,388 sitet Clalideheses 23 “oth 
7 } Vaal a ahal ae Depasits: Government .... 4-93, 27-21) 28-55) 30-50 
Treasury & bank currency . | a oH 4,545 4,546 Bankers a ea 168-72 174-73 115-76 172-68 
Liapnat:rs ilestrtar te” the: leg. 507 98-gerina .& : 
Money in circulation........ | 27,974, 28,608) 28,597 28,585 SE rENnnpr rowed a8 NCEE OIE NS Pe Ae 
Treasury cash and dep, ..... 2,543 2, — 2,798 2,639 pentane - etd 
rn SE REEaEnEREEEREEReeieeee RESERVE BANK OF NEW_ZEALAND 
* ’ 
NETHERLANDS BANK—Million florins | ____Million — 
nd — —— : is 
os | a | os . | ow eet | ae | at | Se 
| 21, Assrrs | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
_____ Assers 1945 946 | 1946 Gold and ster. exch........ 73-06, 89-38 88-93, 89-17 
necli Lop hads ae ‘le rin ‘ i) ae 3 . a. poe ta Stute.......% 19-16; 33-00) 35-00) 34-56 
oreign balances, € 536: Rh dot noe ech | 21- . . . 
emia BHD . 6s <dde clea on 0-1 0-0) 0- 0) 0-0 re | ™ ") " " ; 7 —_ 
Loans and advances on} | | LIABILITIES } 
current account. ...., 132-8) 160-5) 156-3) 153-7 Bank notes....... eweite | 41-22 45-29) 45-55 45-63 
of which to N.E.T. , ca 44°8 42-2! 42-2) 42-2 Demand liabs.: State ......| 6°11, 12-73) 12-18) 13-76 
Advan es to Govt. ..... Nil Nil Nil Nil Banks and others ......... 52-96! 65-24 64-69! 64-61 
Other assets... ... 2.0% 122-5) 94-6) os 103-7 Reserve to sight liabs. ..... .!72+8%'72+4%|72-5% 718% 


LIABILITIES siete 2 
Notes in cireulation . ., ./ 1,297: 6 2816-5. 2,813-5, 2,809-4 


Current accounts :-— 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 


Se ls 387-4 1, 261-9 9 1,252-7!) 1,253-3 Million £’s 
(b) Govt, specia}..... | 105-4 110-4 110- 4 110-4 saci Siiieneoncitimiiapneniiinins —— -—— 
: Ober <4/. 3c kua /1,205-5| 784-5 768-5 780-3 | | j 
of which blocked i | { | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
as result of notes! | } |} 20, | 5, | 12, | 19, 
surrender ....... 946-1} 105-3) 117-3, 112-5 ASSETS | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
Sundry accounts ....... 149-7} 210-2, 210-6 206-7 Gold... - sees eee eee eee 2°65 2:65 2-65 2-65 
| Brit. Govt. secs. .......... | 30-42) 34-39 34-39) 34-64 


* This item includes clearing account balances. 
LIABILITIES 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA Notes in circulation ....... 


Daiiiion paper pesos 


nach ree SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million Swiss Frs. 


Aug. | july | July | Aug. 
15, 





Sterling balances.,........ 


1-67, 1-33 1-43 1-17 
35-72 bs 38-85, 38-84 
| 


15, | 15, | 31, | 
: ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 1946 Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
Gold at home...........006 1,242, 1,232; 1,235) 1,235 B40 314 IS, 23, 
Other gold and for. exch. ...| 3,138 4, 847 4, 893) 4,763 ASSETS 1945 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
Non, Int. Govt. bonds. ..... 86 139) 139 139 BO Bios dU ide se cre b ial '4770- 8 4850-4 4856 -914846- oo 
Treasury bonds............ 751; (727 721, 727 Foreign exchange ......... | 107- 6 153-5) 162-1) 167-2 
| po eS arr ee 235- 9 24-6; 47-3) 88-2 

LiaBILities | BPAIOED og oo sw vae es ceewe | 16°4 34-4 32-8) 34-7 
Notes in circulation ........ 2,556, 3,553 3,562) 3,579 Soemrithes oi. ce ccc cccanbe 63-7) 54-9| 54- 54-9 
Deposits : Government ..... 681 544 510 446 | | 

WN. «5 DEE olds 1,483/ 2,018, 1,865 1,720 LiapiLities 

Certs. of Participation ...... 174) 2) 2) 2 Notes in circulation ....... 13597 - 3:3743-2 3708 -1\3722-3 
Reserve ratio 


| 


beds gnd¥eaits 86-4%, 103% 102%, 100% Other sight liabs. ...........1325-0 1087-7/1162- “ar: 8 


Gold 


733 
BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 
Oct. Oct. Oct. | Ori 
{ 18, 3, | 10, | 27, 
| 1945 1946 | 1946 | 1946 


ce ee Bia a | 65,152 94,817 94,617) 94,817 


Private discounts and 


advances 


Cees Ceres 57,440, 101,538 101,030 98,212 


Advances to State :-— 


Total 


ee 490,506) 520,550! 520,150) 519,347 


(a) Inoccupation costs | 426,000 426,000 426,000; 426,000 
(b) Treasury advances Nil 35,100 34,700; 38,900 
(c) Fixed advances*... 64,506 59,450, 59,450! 54,447 


LIABILITIES ' 


Wire ied a bh gas" 515,040 681,150, 683,219) 680,517 
Deposits total ......... 85,313 52,648 53,057) 55,628 
(a) Govt. accounts ....| 37,393) 719 785) 607 


(6) Other accounts... ‘| 47,920} 51,929; 52, or §2,821 


* Inc jnding oblig. ations of the St ate relatin to the e Bank 


of Belgium’s Gold deposit—5,003 (1946), 


5,003 (1945). 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH— 


CENTRAL BANK 
Million £A 's 





F 
Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. 
} 15, |° @, 7, 14, 
ASSETS | 1945 | 1946 1946 | 1946 
Gold and balances abroad. |162- *84217- “solaao-02\aae 06 
Australian coin ....:....... | 2-78 3-93; 3-90) 3-89 
Govt. and other securities. . .}420+32 392-36,385-77| 390-97 
Other assets....... ives Wie | 12-49 6-11) 5-19) 7°45 
"| 
LIABILITIES | } j 
POON bo. hes cb ate a's her: 71:197- . 197- 68, 198-18 
Trading bank deposits : 
(a) Special accounts. ..... \225- 88'252- 86/252- 36 252: 16 
(b) Other accounts....... | 26-31 24-56) 23-63) 24-94 
Other liabilities............ 147-40! 134-21/130-92 131-80 


| 


BANK OF CANADA 


Million _Can. $’s 


Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct 


24, 9, 16, 23, 
ASSETS 1945 1946 1946 | 1946 
Reserve: Goldt........ ei de Pee ah tS 
J ae | 178-28! 0-94 0-94) 0-94 
Securities ............. 1684-25. 1808-87 1805-92/1822-74 
; ; } | 
LIABILITIES i 
Note circulation ....... '1129-92 1152-06'1156-55,1155-11 
Deposits: Dom. Govt...| 48-14) 58-13) 56-15) 36-54 
Chartered banks ....... 452-64 499-16 506-99) 541-79 





i } 


“+ Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 


Exchange Control Board against securities. 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 


Million rupees 


Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
ie ee 


ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
Gold coin and bullion. ...... 444, 444, «444! aaa 
ee et ee 177, 206, 205, 212 
Balances abroad ........... 2,147 5,114) 5,109' 5,048 
Sterling securities .......... 10,493) 11,353) 11,353) 11,353 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs ........ 578 579 . STS = S78 
Investments..............- 567 * 164; 165 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ........ 11,598 11, 955, 12, 004) 11,973 
Deposits: Govt. ..........+ 4,170 4, 963) 4, 972) 4.859 

PMD bk atenc nas | 1,128 849} 736, 833 


Mich secs case. os 193-65, 93: naps 8" Hj 95- 7% 





(Continued from page 731) 


West Indies, Florins (12 -J1) 7 -58-62 Francs 176}-3. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. 

Prague. 201-202k. ; Eseudos (110) 9980-10020; mail transfers 99 -80-100 -30. 

ee $4-02-04 mail transfers 4-02-04} Brasil. Cruz. 75-44lé6cr. (buying). Uruguay. 
Pied 


8 
£ 


ying). Wanita. 8-10-15 
Rates for Payment to Bank of England for the Clearing ee. Spain. Pesetas 44 -00. 
Market Rates —The “nae — prevailed on Oct. 30, 1 
Piastres EP ) 979-8. India, Rupee (18d. per ge 174- fh lsad. fran, Ri. 128- 
Hong Kong. 2#-1/3 Singapere. 2/4 4-2 
Special ccounts Pa i US Chile, Peru, 4, ae and Paraguay for which no rate ot 
tachange is quoted in Loudon. 





NEW YORK {XCHANGE “ATES 0 0000 
Oct. Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 

New York on 23, | 24, | 25, | 26, | 28, | 29 30, 
1946 1946 1946 1946 | 1946 1946 1946 











| 
Cables | ce Cents | Cents | Cents 
London... 40348 403§ } 4033§ | 4034§ | 403458 
MINOW sis. 31 or eats 96-120 | 96-120 95-935 96-000 | 95-930 | 95-870 
COMMS 6.6. ize coe + 3 | 24-8244 24-82}4, 24-60t 
Siri. 24-674t| 24-67}+) 24-67}+| 8 HY oe ept | gabe 
ve Rimes oii » | 24-54h4) 24- H-60° | OD | Me | SL eae 
Pde Janeiro ooo 6:46} 546 | 645 |. | $8 | SS | oee 
Rertehaane bis 6b ate adn bea 4-05 pee ooo # 2 aot 9-20* | 9-20* 
Stockholm, 0TT2S07¢ 9-200 9: 83 27-83 | 27-83 | 97-83 
Breen ss eens ness | 21-83. | 27 = | ae 2 oo | 2-28 | 2-28 
SEES one oceans . : . } 
PM sd itcoci ccc: | 0-84) | 0-84) | 0-84) a), OES ht 
aiirntenny - 








FINANCING EXPENDITURE 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns to 


October 26th, and shows the respective shares of revenue and borrowing 


in meeting expenditure. 


The items shown as net are given after 


allowing for repayments and receipts : 


Total Ordinary Expenditure. ... 

New Sinking Funds ........... 

Loans repaid :— 
2°, Conversion Loan, 1945 .. 
23% Nat. Def. Bonds, 1944-48 
24°, Nat. War Bonds, 1945-47 
2$% Nat. War Bonds, 1946-48 
3% Terminable Annuities ... 
“ Other Debt” : Internal (net) 
Miscellaneous Payments ..... 


({ thousands) 
2,022,046 Total Ordinary Revenue ...... 1,544,824 
8,856 Loans raised ;— 

National Savings Certs. (net) . 2,200 
100 24° Defence Bonds (net) .... 40,112 
59,949 3°, Defence Bonds (net) ..... 73,956 
159,497 24° Nat. War Bonds, 1954-56 25 
158,787 24% Savings Bonds, 1964-67. . 417,905 
14,979 3°, Savings Bonds, 1965-75 .. 51 
18,599 24° Term, Annuities (net) ... 246,67 
312,458 Tax Reserve Certificates (net) 737 
“ Other Debt ”’ : External(net) 225,528 
Decreases in Balances.......... 8352 

Floating Debt (net) : 
Bank of England Advances ..Dr. 14,250 
Public Dept. Advances ...... Dr. 65,120 
‘Freasury: Bil ©... ices see cc 128,762 
Treasury Deposits .......... 184,000 
2,785,929 2,785, 929 


The items shown as net are given after allowing for repayments and receipts. 


a er a 
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Net | Available Appropriation Preceding Year 
Year Total Deprecia- ——————— 
Company Ended | Profit | tion, etc. Total a ae 
rd. 
Profit Profit | Div 
| 
Breweries, &c. £ £ % £ 9 
ighland Distilleries .......++++++++- Aug. 31 96,411 62,219 | 50 68,403 ° 
Higson’s Boowery ... ge Sep. 30| 501,152 182,224 61,875 | 25 97,884 | 3) 
Canals, Doc 
Mountstuart 7 nego aeomaer sees Mar. 31 78,518 97,016 12,879 6 17,617! 6 
Coal, fron 
Baldwin's (Holdings) Limited ......... Sept. 30 429,969 297,278 171,513 | 1 3s - 52,972 | 19 
Cannock Associated Collieries ........+ une 30 153,221 326 20,000 |+ 119.47] 8 
Doncaster Amalgamated Collieries ..... ar. 31 | 614,767 207,172 7 70,000 |+ 13,792 | 296,141] 6 
Johnson (Richard) & Nephew......... Mar. 31} 214,872 14,850 9 50,000 |+ 37,298 | 9 
Kavser, Ellison & Co. .....00eseeeeees une 30 64,215 17,187 | 12) eis + 20,997 | 125 
Rickett Cockerell & Co. ....-.+++++0++ ar. 31 | 109,183 507} 10 2,000 |+ 37,113} 19 
Tinsley Rolling Mills Co. ....-+.+++++ une 30 6,990 10 isv + 468) 5 
Ward (Thos.) W. Limited .......... 3 une 30 440,760 78,513 | 12} 35,000 |+ 134,696 | 10 
ee Coenen. an. 31| 80,433 12,760| 8 + 17 
African Lakes eae e eens > eco 226 6 
Harrisons & Crosfield .......----+-+++ Fine 30 | 342,096 83,874c} 20 eee + 298,944 | 141,777d) 15 
Shop Investments Limited. ..........- une 30 | 103,013 16,500 | 10 one + 13,893) 6 
United City Property Trust .....+. «+» | June 30 90,495 eve ese ooo + 15,293 | Nil 
Whitehall Court, Limited ...........- June 30 66,634 oes ooo ooo + 2,291 | Nil 
Motor, Aviation, &c. 
Blackburo abe Seer ts bteceecen Mar. 31 149,089 43,291 | 10 25,010 |+ 78,003 | 10 
i 
Lobitos Oilfields Limited ...........+. Dec. 31} 373,953 175,000 it 24,000 |+ 164,704 | 12 
Trinidad Petroleum Deveiopment...... | July 31 590,807 137,500 t eee - 182,612 | is 
Mar. 31 688 
Central Johore ...... Lee aseteeseeseens 7 ees = éis - 89} Nil 
Dwa Plantations Limited............. Dec. 31 5,857 ogee L711| 6 
Kampong Kuantan Rubber.........-+ Dec. 31 1611 nab —_ 628 |Dr. 59 | Nil 
Karmen Rubber Limited ........-.-. + | May 31 2,093 an - 481 62/ Nil 
Perak Rubber Plants ..........--++++ Mar. 31 536 bie -_ 621 147/| Nil 
Prang Besar Rubber .......+---+++9+ Mar. 31 1,026 obel _ Dr. 559 Nil 
Seaport Cen ee Jeb ooo cv eme June 30 926 eco - 327 | Nil 
British Overseas Stores. .....--.--0+0 une 30 35,879 eee + 16,172) 5§ 
Debenhams Limited ..........---+e+ uly 31 | 1,152,225 i + 688,774 3340 
Harvey Nichols & Co, .......-. caves uly 31 215,876 126,658 odd + 81,649 5 
Stone (J. & F.) Lighting and Radio.... | June 30} 276,949 105,392 i eo 37,075 | 15 
ea 
Ceylon Amalgamated Tea ......-+- «++ | Mar. 31 22,176 Dr. 11,753 aa + 330 Ni 
Textiles | 
Melso Fabrics ass otnene eccccccee | July Sh 25,185 oa + 7502| 8 
Atias Electric & General Trust..... «+. | Mar. 31 332,265 §,359 + 132,244 Nil 
City & International Trust...........- Aug. 31 62,911 | ee, 19.746 2 
C.L.R.P. Investment Trust ........... Aug. 31 3,000 |+ 15,239' 2 
Finanée & Industrial. .......-.+-0+--. ee 30 2,500 |— 10,997 | Nil 
Land Revenues Trust ......... seecee tne 24 oe i+ Dr 967 | Nil 
Latin American Investment Trust ..... une 30 oe i+ 8,298 | 3 
Second Broadmount Trust..........+- pt. 14 250 |+ 8,176 | 10§ 
Second Edinburgh Investment Trust .. | Sept. 50 ot i+ 45,025! 12 
Other Companies | 
Acme Tea Chest ......-seeseeeeeeeee Aug. 31 as + 18,843 | 12} 
Allied Bakeries Limited ............-- Mar. 30 150,000 |+ 181,724 | 15 
Aspro Limited ........-++e+es evecews — wd ie fans 329,512 | 25 
Aveling-Barford ....- ce eeeeeeeerens ar. 3] ‘a i 54,257 | 10t 
Braithwaite & Co. Engineers.......... | Mar. 31 a + 21,501 Tk 
Britannia Electric Lamp Works ....... | Mar. 31 5,601 | 
Burberrys Limited. ....... -«++ | Mar, 31 56,333 | Nil 
Clyde Paper Co. ....... aioe _ 3” 31,667 | 10 
Cossor, A. C., Limited. ... adv.) mer. SL 79,430 | 12i¢ 
Doxford (William) & Soms .....+...... June 30 184,817 } 
Ferranti, Limited .......-.+++++++-++ aos » 95,678 | 6t 
Herrburger Brooks Limited .......... une 30 4,735 | 4 
Horlicks, Limited ......-...+.-+-++++- Mar. 31 88,756 | Ww 
Horseley Bridge & Piggott (Thomas)... | June 30 750 | 15 25,686 15 
Hughes-Johnson Stampings........... Aug. 3 13,812 | 20 096 | 25 
Morris (Herbert) Limited ............. July 31 22¢ 117.184 20t 
Murex Lintited ..........---ceerecece une 30 20 213,032 | 20 
Owen, Thomas, & Co. ........--..-- uly 31 25 p 70,040) 15 
Parsons Marine Steam Turbine........ une 30 15 26,444 | 15 
Rosario Drainage Co. ...........+.4++ une 30 3 a 33,536 | 4 
Sadler & Co. ......- ip hip so abate os seees une 30 6 si - 4,862 5 
Serck Radiators Limited.............. Aug. 3 25 50,000 |+ §9,597 | 25 
Settle Limes Limited .........+....--- July 31 6 2,000 |+ 4,909; 4 
Stoddard (A. F.) & Co. .....-seeeeee May 31 5 10,000 |+ 20,360} 5 
Tarry (E. W.) & Co. ....... ge eeerees Mar. 31 12} 10,000 |— 27,295 | Tt 
Tilbury Contracting & Dredging ...... Mar. 31 10 ond + 20,751 | 10 
Times Publishing Co. ...........++.-- une 30 5t si nea q 16,588; 5f 
Toogood & Sons Limited .......--..-+ une 30 a 6 + 16,447) 6 
United Dairies Limited. 2... 222277" sy ‘une 30°}- 102,375 1 +e 262,915 | 124 
United Kingdom Tea Co. .....44+5++5s 31 4,400 10 + 6.871 | Nil 
Weston Foods Limited ........ een Mar. 30 17,625 30 + 113,376 | 15 
Williamson Manufacturing Co. ........ Mar. 31 a 183 + 11,322 | 18 
Wilson (George) Gas Meters........... Mar. 31 1,432 10 + 244 7 
Wood, Rozelaar & Wilkes .........-.-- Mar. 31 3,000 15 + 12,329; 12 
Wright, Bindley & Gell .........-.... june 30 9,078 + 11,407 | 
Wright’s Biscuits Lunited ............ June 30 3,600 at + 16,615 | 35 
Totals (£000' s) : |No. of Cos. 
October 16, 1946, to October 30, 1946... 76 13,311 5,755 861 |+ 4,658 
January 1, 1946, to October 30, 1946 ... 1.665 | 406,223 158,311 18,412 {+ 139,627 





+ Free of Income Tax. (a) Includes Special Bonus 24% free of tax. (6) Exciudes £100,000 transferred to Reserve for Plant Extensions, etc. 
ine months. 
. 51, 1944. 


Shares £28,874. (d) Income Tax deducted from Dividends at 8/11 in the £. “> 


and Pensions Reserves. (s) From May 31 , to 





Includes Dividend on Management 
(p) 16 months’ figures. _(g) After ee fo8'000 to Contingencies, Rebuilding 
(v) 2 Years to May 31, 1944, (w) A £166,666. 





NOTICES 


UN VERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, Aberystwyth.—Applications are 
invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer in Economics. Salary, 
£450, or according to qualifications.—Applications, with copies of three 
testimonials, should be sent not later than November 25, 1946. to the 
Regi.trar, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


cannons needa desided dpentarinatesterapstoensinavinentanaslceanialiesiile loi 
A LARGE food manufacturing firm in tre north of England has need 
of a man 25 to 35 years of age in its rehasing department. .A 
knowledge of commodity markets (particularly food commodities) would 
be an obvious advantage, though not essential. Other things being 
equal, preference will be given to holders of first-class academic qualifica- 
tions in economics and/or geography. Excellent opening for right 
aha tina natia stating age, qualifications and experience, to 
x + : 





LAW-— Partnership offered in large City firm of Solicitors to suitable 
person having expert and long-standing knowledge and experience = 
nate taied ene werk and used to bandits matters wit 
rvision. ng s Ww treated i nfidence.— e NO. ’ 
at 191, Gresham House. E,C.2. ae 





PELVATE Company, with liquid working capital and substantial profits, 


desires eee ren, with or outright rchase of substant 
interest in a public Limited Company with: s Exchange Quotation.— 
Write, Box 463, Reynells, 44 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 





ALES MANAGER, age 3, seeks appointment. Positions held —— 
Commercial Manager five years, Sales Representative : 
J. S. Winslow, BM/PKKH, London, W.1. 





(a) To be r 
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CTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND. YIELDS 


; & | Price, | Price, Net Gross i Price 
' . 3F08 Prices, . ; 
Year 1946 Name ot Security EB Oct. | Oct.’ | viela.* | Viela* Year 1946 Last two ional ee 
Jan, 110. Oct, 30 j re Bie || de | Oct,30 | Oct. 30, || Jan. Ito Oct. 29) Dividends Natur of Security a) me Ts 
“Hel | Low | BP ge 8 High | Low | a) 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
: j £s. alfs d | 
We | 101% || Conversion 5% 1948-55 cee E 0 7/11 1 ron, Coal Stee! 
103% | _ War Bonds 24% 1949-51... . 0 1}1 3 || 66/74 | 57/6 to 5a Baboock & Wiknnt Ord. 62/-xd} 63/ { - 
aie 10 E : : : : = we ae : . Robover Colliery Ord. £1...|| 65/6 67/- tb S ° 
| - a rown (john ij atte 
1034 | 100 E 015 5|118 4|| 13/63 | 9/93 8b) 4a Cand Ord. Stk 5/-| zi St 
105% | = iE 012 10/118 8 || 26/1} | 21/103) 5 6) 3a illes Ord. Stk. £1 as 
104 | 99 . 017 4/2 0 0 //101/3 | 88/- || 5a| 15 bh ‘Ste. 777: B,..8. 56 
107 | 1024 E 013 4\2 0 4|| 28/3 | 22/3 | 8 c\ 8 ; egos 
JT | 1024 5 0 1410} 2 0 10 || 44/103) 36/6 || 44] 7 6 | Guest Keen &. Ord Stk. {i 6 20 
07m | 1014 | E 015 8/2 2 4] 34/- | 23/9 |} ime| 5 & 2:30 
103, | 98 || Funding 24% 1956-61... E 019 2/2 1 4|| 30/6 | ae 7c} 7 E sg@ 
108 | 101 || Funding 3% 1959-69...... 'o19 8/2 5 8 || 25/9 | 20/- 2a! 12 & -4:°6 
jig | 1124 || Funding 4% 1960-90... E 013 4/2 510 || 59/6 | 40/- || f2hal $7 . oie 
109 | 101 P 019 8/2 510 || 58/3 | 47/9 || I2pe} 12 sa 
wot | PE | Mc Bona get teste bar O/3 § 3] szae| oe | tape] iene pet +143 
U | c ¢ |'Thomas & Bald. nal 
110% | 101 ee 3% 1965-75. . f 1 512 7 4 1 26/6 | 20/104}! ata b |\United Steel Ord. Stic £1. 1.33 
10% | 2 War aft. 1952..|| E 0 7)2 2 4) 28/3 | 18/15 6 6) 4 @|\Vickers Ord. Stk, 10/- . nS 
ie | 109) |\Consols 4% {after 1957)...|| B 012 11261 Toutes TPs 4 
114} | 106) ||Conv. 39% (after 1961)....|| E 017 4/2 6 8|| 18/3 | 12/4] Nile| Nile 
— | — |\Treas. Bds. 23% (after 1975) || U 1 7 6|210 0! 27/7 | 22/6 5¢| Se 3 Lowy 
109} | 103 || Treas. Stk. 3% (aft. 1966).|| B 125/28 2) sy |3y3 | sel 8 ae § 
115 | 102 E 1 712 8 4|| 67/- | 51/6 sia b ei ig. = 
1014 97%, || Local Loans 3%(@) ....... U aie 017 2 | 58/9 51/- 5 6b 2a 216 9 
8h 914 ||Consols 2§%...........-. U 99 9 1 7 81210 5} a ave o: a 217 0 
* To redemption. assum: indicated; Net vields after allowing tor tax at 9s. in || . 400 
E=Earliest date, =Undated (flat yield). § Average life 17 yrs. 6 mths.| solu mel Ziee., @ 
ia) To be redeemed at par 5 January, 1947. ||12.1/103) 89/- uf ¢; 2 3 8 3 
Prices, {| Price Price Yield m9 56/- We 5 a 
Year 1945 | ie a Name ot Security Oct. | Oct. Oct. || 50/- | 43/- iad 4a pile 
“Th | Low |i 22, | 29, 29, || 38/- | 29/18 || The] 15 b 310 0 
Heb | 1946_| 1946 | 1946 || 71/- | 52/6 || 10 ¢| 4 tr ae 
| ; jay/- | 92/9 le} Ie 312 0 
s. d.| 
10} 111, | 200} {Australia 53% 1965-69..... Ill {210 2 || 499 | 37/6 io) sa 
103§ oat 112 lll | 2 8 2 || 30/7§ | 25/6 a b $18 0 
us | 113 |} 120 | 124 [Nigeria 4% 1963......... 120 {210 8 | 24/- | 20/4 6 a 46 0 
107% | 104 110 [2 2 6 || 36/3 | 29/6 6 a 446 
44/= | 4/3 66) 34 420 
100} | 99 104 |2 5 2 
101g | 100 Bi odabss 106 | 2 8 § || 42/4) | 4/6 20 ¢| 3 2 o3"s 
102 st : 106 =| 211 6 || 38/3 | 26/3 Rel Re 5 4 6 
@ | Mf 102 | MM LCC. 3%............ 102 | 2:18 10 || 20/14 | 13/4 66) 42a 5 7 0 
10; | 100 || 105 =| 2008 [Liverpool 3% 1954-64...... 104 | 2 8 10 || 46/6 | 35/- Wc} We 417 0 
ign Governments 46/6 | 39/6 6 ¢| The 312 9 
6} | lp |] 102 94 | Argentine 34% Bds. 1972... 101 | 3 8 10 || 25/74 | 16/24 || 176) 1b a 6 9 0 
‘op | 67 |] 7 70} |/Austria 44% Gtd. 1934-59. . 77k | 3 6 Oc 94/6 | 80/- 4) F748 [Lucas (Joseph) Ord. £1... 3ll 9 
4 40 ‘Brazil 4% 489 A. Int. 14%: 434 | 43h | 3 9 0 || 46/7) | 38/- | t10 a} t74b 2 3 Of 
i 63 7 64 ||Braril 5% 1914" Int. 38%.|| 72 72 | 413 9 1351/3 | 99/9 || Wc] We 312 9 
29) | 214 25 (Chile 6% (1929) 24/0 -48%. 33h 33h | 311 10) 
76h | 47 67 45  |Chinese 5% 1913.......... 48 49 Nil 35/44 | 25/103) 2a] 1% |\Cunard Ord. Stk. {1....... 518 6 
6 | 90 00 91} ||Portuguese External 3%...|) 99 9 13 1 3) 0/9 | 37/3 3a} 66 440 
7” | 654 16 72 Spanish 4% Sealed Bonds..|| 73 73 |5 9 7 || 36/9 | 27/3 6¢} Te 439 
m | 73 893 | 5 | ruguay 3°% Assented....|/ 88) | 88} | 319 1/ a a et): ¢e 315 6 
F | 33/- / e c 46 0 
ins Let tes. ft {| Price Price | Yield || | oe ee rie ee 
jan 1toOct.29), Dividends || Name ot Security | = ey Oct. |) 24/103) 11/7} 2 ¢c| Nile Nil 
“Hah | Low ay aI , 29, || 51/9 | 37/6 23a} 20 6 || Jokai (Assam) Tea f1...... 5 3 0 
gh | Low | {a) (0) & | 1946 | 1946 1946 || 3/114) 2/7} 6 b} Nile Nii 
| Railwa £ s. d. |; 29/6 2/3 Nile} Nilc ||Rubber Pitns, Trust Nil 
2 38 ile 6 Antofagasta 5% esti. Pf.. 9 | 37/3 Nile} Nilc ited Sua Betong (1....... Ji 
iy a Ni . : B.A. Gt Sthn, eee * w. — || 48/ / een cneeee Nil 
10 ¢c n Pa Sc cn eoe oo !10 1 is 6 i 
#27 | $17} 2@ Pacific Com. $25...... il 39 28/- Aner Trinidad Ord Bee, $96 
62) | 534 36 t Western Ord. Stk.... 810 0 || 80/ i 315 0 
119} | 1064 246 G.W. 5% Cons, Pret. Stk. .. 4 0 1 7 Of 
toh | 49h 26 4% Ist Pret. Stk.. 618 0 |121/3 | 94/8} || 5 @| 20 4 Trinidad Leaseholds {1..... 211 3 
3% | 264 pe Ord. Stock......... 1314 0 || 
4 | 49} 26 610 || ita 470 
St | 55 1yb 416 0 10 ¢ 3 0 0 
itt 18 2¢ 818 0 ae cagee 3 8 3 
68 2d 612 6 Py oy. ave —. 
i 4 6 
100/6 | 86/6 | 10 b] ‘a ||Alexanders £2, {1 pd....... © |/134/44 |113/9 ty 117 Of 
i 6 6} 3a ||Bank of Australasia (5..... 9 ||103/1} | 82/9 12 6 43 0 
it { . ¢} 8 ¢ [Bank of Montreal $16... ° 120 . ae 2 €| 9, ¢ |[Cable & Wir. Hag. Stk...... 715 6 
a 14/3 7b S29 me a 10a 3 3 0 
3/6} 63/9 b 115 6 || 78/7 | 51/- 8 ¢ 370 
3h 3 a 211 6 8 ¢ 216 0 
08/9} g1/- b 39 0 6 ¢ 215 6 
S 80 Nile Nil a 315 6 
J-| 58/6) 6) 3 7 6 a 318 9 
wg) 8/- || 18] The |Martins Bank {1....... 3 2 0 3 ¢ $3 6 
{6} &5/- 8b 310 5b 315 6 
i 6 5 b 369 10 6 2 4 6f 
a 13/9 ie 37 0 60 ¢ 3 li 0 
17 b 320 5 ¢ 20 0 
54 389 10 ¢ c 319 
5 b 219 9 15 @ b 3.3 6 
9b 3 7 OjjL 1 : 5a 3 4 3 
a 
0 « 212 3 25 ¢ mi’ 115 Of 
6/-b 330 1236 a 316 0 
224 b 217 6 10 b ae 3.8 0 
16 b 212 3 32/6 15 c| ‘the 240 
1135 213 0 106/3 |\(2)1235} 10 @ 315 0 
tate 2 2 Of 19/6 b 218 6 
6/-b 219 3 43/9 |\(R)1 746 314 0 
+69 0 Ot!| 50/6 | 40/6 4 ¢| 6 o|\Wall Paper Defd. £1....... 215 9 
ll @ 2 4 07} 98/6 | 80/1 || 45 5} 15 a ||\Woolworth Ord. 5/-....... 3 46 
3/36| 3/94 ||Royal £1, fully paid........ 214 0 
68/9 | 56/9 zi 314 6 
b 2 2 Ot 97/6 | 68/9 |} l2be 390 
s 37 0| 2% 17 30 b| 3 a|\De Beers (Def.) £2}........ 710 
a 0 314 0 || 35/7} 2u/ 3Rb 517 9 
> ‘ 317 6|| 10 15 b 32 9 
b || 104/- 318 3 || 17/- | 12/ Nile Nil 
a des {1 ...|| 157/68 | 157/- | 2 2 Ot||219/7) | 80/- || 45 b) 45 a [Sub Nigel Ord. 20/- ....... 2: ¢ 
b “Ail “ave | 48/3 | 4 2 9 | 18 1h || 20 a| 61 b jUnion Cp. 12/6 fy. pd...... 2° 
a Combe Det. Stk. {1/|_95/- | 98/- 14 1 6/\ 8 FF ee ee ea: = 













two ye irly divs. 
(k) Includes 24% tax tree yield basis, 30%. 





) Also special payment 10% from i 
‘ (m) Yieid vasis, 69 -58%. 












"yy Yield baci 8%. ¢ Free of Tan. 


¢) Yield calculated at 55% of face value. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 
Bankers to tha Government in Kenya Coleny and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 











BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochia Madras Kisuma Kenya 

Aden Point (8. India) Mowdalag Mombasa Colany 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwar Nairobi’. British 
Soeer re. Biya, Nakuru A. 
Calcutta an Rangoon 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja } Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampata 












Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga .. «=. sc. o- Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... e+» &4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL eee -»+ £2,000,000 


RESERVE FUND... ois --- £2,200,000 
Tlie Hank conduets every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also uadertaken. 







COMMONWEALTH BANK c OF AUSTRALIA 





o> the Government of the S ss Beath Aestatiin. 
tate Vv 
ote alae Sere a te Wee nah Be cere ar 
State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia. Agencies are 
open at Pes Bow Ciicee Sat GEES ee Cony ee ae ee 
As at June, 14 + Segeeaene! 





451,888,043 
£A1,185,878,722 


Lo sewny, A. H, LEWIS. Manager. 
ino at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, WC. 
















REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS 
ASSETS EXCEED 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 
(1945 Accounts) 








NORWAY 


Branches: Arendal, Larvik, aioe Mandal, Porsgrunn, Risor, 
Solor. (Flisa), Tonsberg. 
Every Description of Banking Business transacted 
Correspondence ‘nvited 


Telegraphic Address : “ Creditbank" *21820 Oslo ™ 





Telephone ‘ 





YANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY rinsordernaed in Canada 
with Limited Liability). 4 Pacific Railway 4 per cent 
Consolidated to Stock; New Brunswick Bailway 4 per cent 
Debenture Stock: ry and Edmonton eae 4 per cent Debenture 
Stock; Atlantic loge orth-West Railway 4 per cent First Mortgage 
Redeemable Debenture Stock. In preparation for the payment of the 
haff-yearly interest payable on Jemmate ist next, on the above Stocks, 
the See nopks = oo -_ on November aon will “ . 
on January — IDDETT, Deputy retary, aterloc 
Plgpe, Pall Mall, Landon, & Ar 





eet ices of aati ony Saree % P ved U.S.A. 
a possi a, Central Americ¢a and the ndies. Have 
offices in New ek and Miami and agents elsewhere. raferedben. “e 
Wires, SoH details, Weidberg, 1008, Jefferson Avenue, Miami Beach, 


——— 


GENIOR PERSONNEL ASSISTANT.—The advertisers: of this vacancy 


would ain, > ane hat the. pone nas mow peso . Mg: They have 
been overw with applications, w igi da exce! 
qualifications similar to the percents, samniaes: : They aebieuioe 


not acknowledging them individually and a 
many+of the applications. 


‘A CCOUNTING MACHINE, Underwood Sunstrand, lect —atistealy operated, 


ate the effort put into 


two registers, shuttle carriage; also ‘‘ Adrema’’ hand printing 


addressing machine, and Roneo. type/stencil d tor.< 
Tarslag, Ltd., ‘Wolverhampton. apes tag or. Apply, 








YPIST requires home-work. Copy-typing, letters, mantiscripts, etc. — 
Please apply. 70, Danes Court, Wembley Park, or "phone, WEM 3088 


Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Prass, 


























at Brettenham House, Lancaster Ptace, Sposa tied veda W.C2 S. Bay. : 










HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP ~ $20,000,000 
RVE FUNDS STERLING - - - =~ £7,128/000 
LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - =. $20,000,000 


rig Head omen HONGKONG. 
Lenden Office: 9, ACECHURGH STREET, £.C.3. 
By et Tus ore aha adee te 8, C.B.E. 
RANCHES AND AGENCIES INDIA A 
fae ban Rast Ble ” 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK caowtta) LIMITED. 
9, Gratechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 
Full particulars may be had on application, 


















DOMINION OF CANADA 
THREE-AND-A-QUARTER PER CENT REGISTERED STOCK, 193-82 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due er 
1947, the balances will be struck on the evening of December 2, 194. 
after which date the Stock will be transferred ex-dividend. 

For Bank of Montreal, 

Financial Agents of the Deas of Canada in London. 


HARPER, Manager. 
47, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. November 1, 1946, 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEG 
FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT REGISTERED STOCK, 1954. 
For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due January 1, 197. 


the balances will. be struck on the evening of December 2, 1946, afte: 
which date the steck will be transferred, ex-dividend. 


For Bank of re 
HARPER, Manager. 
47, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. November 1, 1946. 


= mals PROVINCE OF BRUNSWICK 


FOUR PER CENT REGI STOCK, 1949. 

For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due January 1, 197, 
the balances will be struck om the evening! of December 2, 1946, after 
which date, the Steck will be transferred ex-dividend. 

For Bank of Montreal 


A. D. HARPER, Manager. 
47, Threadneedle Street, EC2. November 1, 1946. 


LEVER BROTHERS AND UNILEVER, N.Y. 


The Board of Lever Brothers and Unileve: N.V, announce that under 
the authority given to them at the Annual General Meeting held on 
June 28th last they have resolved that the dividends on the Ordinary 
Capital of the Company declared at that meeting totalling 26.95 per cent, 
of which 20 per cent is payable by an issue of fully paid 4 per cent 
Redeemable Cumulative Prefer Shares entitled to dividend for the 
year 1946 and onwards, and 6. eer cent in cash shall be distributed 
on October 31, 1946. These divi s are the équivalent of the final 
dividend of 53 per cent for 1939 and the dividends of 5 per cent 
for each of the years 1940 to 1944 inclusive paid by Lever Brothers and 
Unilever, Limited, to its Ordinary Stockholders catculated in accordance 
with the prov isions of the Equalization Agreement between the two 
companees. and converted at a rate of exchange of Fi. 10.691 to the 

rling 

There are still certain formalities to be complied with regarding the 
dividends to be distributed on the shares held by the N.V. Nederlandscl 
Administratit-en Trustkantoor in respect of which Sub-share Certificates 
in the name of the Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Compahy, 
Limited, have been issued A formal announcement giving particulars 
of the procedure to be followed in making these dividends available 
to the holders of such. Sub-share Certificates will be made at the 
beginning of December. his announcement will also include 
particulars of the arrangements under which holders of Bearer Certit- 
cates issued by the Nederlandsch Administratie-en Trustkantoor can 
collect their dividends, 

At the same time it is proposed to make payment of the dividends o 
the 6 per cent and 7 per cent ?Preference Sub-shares for the years 
1943, 1944 and 1945, .Every effort is being made to recover the dividends 
for 1940, 1941 and 1942 which, as announced on February 15, 1946, were 
paid to the Deutsche Revisions und Treuhand A.G. acting for the German 
Custodian of Enemy Property, but it is not yet possible to make any 
statement arding the payment of these dividends to the Sub-share 
Certificate holde ders. 














NATAL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
(DURBAN), 
Applicatio: invi OMMERCE 
AND. ADI ns. are invited: for the post'of LECTURER IN C 


ISTRATION. Appi should have a dégree in Commerce 


Economics, and shoul have ial qualifications in 
industeial management and ties oe istration. The salary will be 


on the sca shen bs 
b: £600 
i Women : £50 oF y 3 to £500 
There is a possibility that” a new poe will be introduced from 
January, 1947:— 
ae : £550. b 









Current cost-of-living rales ite paid 


of the’ succasathl Rbplitest. Bea 
0 he success a t amt 
Provident Fund is Fompulsory. :% 
instance, for a el ee 

cant will be e et 
Furthér particulara: may te 
Bureau of the British mpite 


Snape amreciigpandlenas: 


Spointment will be, in the it 
argent The successful a 

es oon ne: possible in 17. 
m the Secretary, Universities 
ritish Empite, 24, Gordon Square, London, W.C.l. _ 


VY tORIA. 8.W. —Ofce-Showroom. .W,—Offide-Showroomi, .2500 square “feet. ~ Immediate 
pespessren. se seven lene. Hillier, Parker. May and 

Rowden, Saar reek, zh em apely, : MAYfair 7666.) 
: _  GTHER GOTIRE APPEAR O: “AGE 134 


by Tue Economist Newsrarer, 1» 
ork, 6.—Saturday, November 2. 1946. 





C2. 
R. S. Farcey, 11 Brosnan Now 





